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Section I.—Note by the Sub-Committee. 

The superintendence of the staff of Pilots on the Hughli is committed to the Port Officer Bengal 

nt Calcutta, who, in addition to the duties entailed on him by this oharge, is the head of the - 

Marine Department of the Government of Bengal and ex-officio Shipping Master. The office Pl 0 t 9erv ice 
is at present held by a European, an officer in the Indian Marine, from which service Section I. 
vacancies in the appointment will be supplied. He receives a salary of ill,400. As Ship¬ 
ping Master, he is assisted by two gazetted officers—the Deputy Shipping Master on a salary 
of -R500 to 600, and an Assistant Shipping Master on a salary of S350 to 400. The duties of 
Shipping Masters bring them into constant contact with officers and crews of all nationalities. 

They have to enforce the provisions of the Imperial and Local laws relating to the Mercantile 
Marine, and to see that the regulations of the port are observed, to decide disputes between 
Commanders of ships and their crews, and to discharge other functions which require experience 
gained in a seafaring life. The office of Deputy Shipping Master is now held by a non-domi- 
ciled European; the office of Assistant Shipping Master by a domiciled European. The 
Deputy and Assistant Shipping Masters have no direct duties in connection with the Pilot 
Service. With the exception of the Port Officer, the only gazetted officers who are connected 
with that service are the Medical Officer at the Sandheads on a salary of fi.360, a domiciled 
European, and the Commander of the Undaunted on a salary of S400, a European officer o f 
the local Marine, whose ship is chiefly employed as a supply vessel to the pilot brigs. 

The extreme length of the pilotage water on which the Bengal Pilot Service is employed 
is in the south-west monsoon 159, and in the north-east monsoon 127 miles.* The navigation 
presents peculiar difficulties owing to the strength of the currents, the number and shifting 
character of the shoals, and the extreme narrowness, at certain points, of the channels available 
for the passage of ships of any considerable draught. The dangers to which ships are exposed 
have hardly been materially reduced since the partial supersession of sailing-vessels by steam¬ 
ships and the employment by sailing-vessels of eteam-tug6; for, while the assistance of steam- 
power enables ships to manoeuvre with greater precision and rapidity, the increased length of 
modern ships renders them more difficult to handle in narrow waters and tortuous channels, 
and the expense incurred by delay is so greatly enhanced that it is an object to accomplish the 
passage up or down the Hughli with as much speed as is consistent with safety. On an aver¬ 
age this is now effected in one-third of the time it formerly occupied. The acceleration of the 
passage and the alteration in the construction of the larger ships which frequent the port have 
added”to the danger of navigation in a degree scarcely less than it has been reduced by the 
employment of steam power. 

To secure a staff of efficient Pilots, the Court of Directors created a close service recruited 
in England. Youths were nominated and sent out with letters of appointment to “ Volunteer- 
ships ” in the Bengal Pilot Service in the same manner as cadets were sent to the armies, and 
midshipmen to the navy of the Company. The officers so recruited were remunerated by fixed 
salaries, were entitled to leave and pension under special rules, and were required to subscribe 
to a pension fund for their widows and orphans. The acceptance of gratuities by members of 
the service was strictly prohibited, and salaries were increased to compensate for the loss 
resulting from this prohibition ; but the orders issued in this behalf were disregarded, and the 
practice”of receiving gratuities continued, even subsequently to important changes in the system, 
to be presently noticed. 

The duties of the service, as originally constituted, were not confined to the piloting: cf 
vessels to and from the port of Calcutta and the officering of the pilot brigs which served as 
depots for Pilots awaiting the arrival of inward-bound vessels. The service furnished a River 
Surveyor and offirers for the river survey and buoy-vessels. Appointments continued to be 
made by the Court of Directors and the Secretary of State up to 1861, when they were discou- 

* Pilot Committee’s Report, 27th August 1872. 
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tinued, inasmuch as it had been resolved in 1856 to abolish the service and introduce a differ 
ent system.* 

In order to relieve the State of the expense of a salaried and pension-earning staff, it was 
determined to recruit locally men who, having already acquired nautical experience, should 
qualify themselves at the expense of the Government to be Pilots, and should receive a license 
to pilot vessels. These men were to have no claim to leave or pay of any kind, but were to 
look for their remuneration to a percentage of their earnings—that is to say, of the fees paid for 
pilotage.f They were termed ‘ Licensed Pilots/ The Pilots appointed to the service were 
invited to forego their salaries when on service, aud to accept in lieu of them a similar percent¬ 
age on their earnings ; but they were allowed when on sick or other leave to retain the 
advantages in respect of pay and allowances which they enjoyed under the rules of the service 
as well°as their right to pensions. Those who accepted these conditions were termed * * § Free¬ 
list Pilots/ 

The remuneration allowed originally to Free-list and Licensed Pilots was fixed at 60 per 
cent, of the pilotage fees, but was soon afterwards reduced to 50 per cent. The balance of the 
fees was regarded as the Pilot’s contribution to the cost of the pilot brigs and management. 
It was contemplated that in time the Pilots would provide their own vessels; and that Govern¬ 
ment would be relieved of the cost of the maintenance of the brigs and of the salaries of the 
Commanders and crews. 

The staff of Pilots, in consequence of the changes introduced in 1856, comprised three 
classes, viz., the Salaried, the Free-list, and the Licensed Pilots. 

Although the substitution for salaries of a remuneration contingent on earnings stimulated 
industry, the other changes introduced in 1856 secured neither economy nor efficiency. 

The senior Pilots on the Free List, deriving from the percentage of pilotage fees larger . 
incomes than were paid to the .Commanders of the pilot brigs, refused to take such commands 
when their turn came, and the Government of Bengal ruled that they could not be compelled 
to do so.J 

Difficulty was experienced in obtaining officers of the service to accept or retain the post 
of River Surveyor or the command of the survey and buoy vessels, as the remuneration of those 
appointments was small and the duties arduous; and eventually it became necessary to confer 
them on persons who were not members of the service. In 1871 the Master Attendant point¬ 
ed out to the Government that whereas in 1856 the Pilot Service, which then consisted of 107 
Pilots and 38 Volunteers or Leadsmen, had piloted 2,106 ships and done duty on hoard the 
several pilot, survey, and buoy vessels at a cost of R3,48,000, in 1870 there were paid to 118 
Pilots, 10 Leadsmen, and 18 officers not in the Pilot Service, but filling appointments formerly 
filled by Pilots, for the same services S5,70,020, although the number of ships piloted had 
fallen to 1,883. It was also mentioned that a comparison of the years intervening between the 
years 1856 and 1870 would show a similar loss throughout.§ 

Under the orders originally framed, a condition was imposed on candidates for licenses 
that they should have completed three years' service at sea, but this condition was relaxed in 
favor of lads from the Martiniere and other schools, who, at the intercession of friends and 
relations, were allowed to go on the river as supernumerary Leadsmen, receiving no pay, but 
qualifying for the appointment of Licensed Leadsman. J| 

It does not appear that any restriction was placed on candidates for licenses in respect of 
race or nationality, and consequently two or three foreigners obtained admission to the ser¬ 
vice • If nor was any restriction placed on the number of persons who might be admitted to the 
grade of Licensed Leadsman, whence in due course they were promoted to the Pilot grades 
after passing the prescribed examinations. The result of the absence of such restrictions, of 
the greater speed with which the navigation was accomplished, and of certain privileges enjoy¬ 
ed by the highest grade, tbe Branch Pilots, was that the service became too numerous, and, 
while the senior members earned large incomes, the junior were unable to obtain sufficient 
incomes or to keep up their knowledge of the river.** 

That the system of Licensed Pilots failed to a great extent to secure an efficient staff 
appears from the following table. From 1856 to 1868, when the system was suspended, 114 
were appointed:— 

Still in service.15 

Died •••■•••••* ....21 

Dismissed ............. 33 

Resigned ............. 38 

Retired with bonuses . .7 

114 


* Papers on the reduction of the Pilot Service, 1874, pages 86-96. 

f Ibid, page 82. 

$ Ibid, page 42. 

§ Ibid, pages 30 and 83. 

|| Ibid, pages 10 and 30. 

Ibid, pages 10 and 27. 

** Ibid, page 95. 
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It will be observed that no less than 33 were dismissed and 38 resigned the service. Of Bengal. 

18,930 vessels piloted in the ten years 1857-58—1866-67 inclusive, 811, or 4*28 per cent., -. 

grounded or were in collision, and 38 were in consequence totally lost. Nevertheless, in 1867 a " llo t Ser vice, 
Committee appointed to consider the position and prospects of the Pilot Service and to inquire Section I. 
into certain alleged grievances suggested that the members of the old service should be pension¬ 
ed off, and the staff* constituted solely of Licensed Pilots. It is fair to observe that the 
suggestion was made with a view to put an end to the complaints into which the Committee 
had been instructed to inquire. 

The Committee, while they recommended that the appointment of Leadsmen should be 
suspended until the service was reduced to a certain limited number, and found that the excess 
in its strength was due to the omission to enforce the regulation respecting a three-years’ pre¬ 
liminary service at sea, were, nevertheless, of opinion that there should be no bar to the 
admission of lads from the Martiniere and other schools, if special care were taken to ascertain 
that they were of sound constitution and sufficient physical strength. They recommended that 
foreigners should be prohibited from entering the service.f 

In forwarding the report of the Committee, the Master Attendant observed that under orders 
of Government, the admission of foreigners had been discontinued^ and that the qualification 
of preliminary service at sea had been dispensed with in certain cases at the request of Pilots 
who had introduced the sons or relations of deceased or other Pilots, but that the infraction of 
the rule had ceased; and he presumed that after the experience acquired, no similar request 
would be attended to: from which it may be inferred that, in his opinion, experience had shown 
the necessity for insisting on the condition. 

As to the physical qualifications of the local candidates, the Master Attendant stated that 
he was not aware whether any of the young men had turned out weakly and sickly, whereas he 
had known many instances in which recruits from England had been of unsound constitution^ 

The Government of Bengal directed the Master Attendant to make a further report on 
the radical changes proposed by the Committee after consulting members of the service. Mr. 

J. P. Baugh Le Patourel, Acting Branch Pilot, was the only member of the service who in his 
reply dealt with the question of admission to the service. He proposed that candidates should 
enter it at an age of not less than 14 nor more than 16; that they should be natives of Great 
Britain, selected from the different training schools in Great Britain (by training schools he 
appears to have meant training ships), and should produce certificates from a recognized Gov¬ 
ernment Medical officer of soundness of body, and from “ the Commanders of the vessels 
they were taught in” of good character, sobriety, and proved ability.|| 

The Master Attendant, in furnishing the report called for, proposed that the candidates 
for the post of Licensed Leadsman should be required to have served four years at sea, and to 
produce a certificate of competency as 2nd Mate, or any higher grade, granted either by the 
Board of Trade or by some properly constituted authority in British possessions, and should 
also be required to produce testimonials of good character and physical fitness.If 

By G. O. No. 3105, dated 6th September 1869, the admission of Leadsmen was suspend¬ 
ed till the number of the Pilot staff had been reduced to 100. 

In a Resolution dated 10th July 1872, the Government of Bengal pronounced its opinion 
upon the proposal of the Committee of 1867 for the abolition of what was termed “the 
Covenanted Service.” The Lieutenant-Governor not only considered that the action proposed 
would perpetuate the evil it was designed to counteract, viz., the excessive numerical strength 
of the Pilot staff, but he regarded it to be in the interests of the port that some at least of the 
Pilots should belong to a Covenanted Service, on which Government had a strong hold in the 
shape of the absentee allowances, pensions, and other privileges it bestowed. He observed 
(probably in reference to the complaint as to the admission of foreigners, and not with the 
intention of countenancing any race distinction between Her Majesty’s subjects) that all the 
Pilots must be Europeans or East Indians, and must all have served a long apprenticeship to 
the river; and that if the whole body of Pilots were merely Licensed Pilots, quite free to come 
and go, they might at any time strike for higher wages, or bargain for gratuities, or in many 
ways very seriously hamper the trade of the port.** He therefore resolved to refer to another 
Committee the question as to the number of Pilots required for all services in which Pilots 
might be employed, and the number of running Pilots required—that is to say, of Pilots 
employed in piloting vessels to and from the port. He deferred passing orders as to the propor¬ 
tion in which these numbers should be distributed among the several classes of Government 
servants and Licensed Pilots, or what amount, if any, Government should offer as fair pensions 
to buy out the supernumeraries of each grade until the Committee had reported. He continued 
the order prohibiting the enlistment of new recruits until the number of Pilots was reduced to 
the required strength, and he directed that, in future, no Pilot going on the Free List or licensed 
should receive more than 50 per cent, of his pilotage earniugs.ft 

* Papers on the reduction of the Pilot Service, page 17. 

+ Ibid, pages 9-10. 

j Ibid, page 27. 

§ Ibid, page 28. 

|| Ibid, page 64. 

4 Ibid, pages 49-50. 

** Ibid, page 96. 

tf Ibid, pages 95-97. 
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In pursuance of the report of the Committee, the number of the service was reduced to 
70 Pilots and 20 Leadsmen by the grant of special pensions and bonuses to supernumeraries, 
and by refraining from filling up vacancies as they occurred. 

In 1876 the Pilot Service had been reduced to 70 members, and there remained only a 
body of five Licensed Leadsmen from which to fill up any vacancies that might occur in the 
grades of the service. As a temporary arrangement, pending the consideration of a new 
scheme of organization, sanction was given to the appointment of nine Licensed Leadsmen, of 
whom six are still serving as Licensed Master Pilots. 

In a letter No. 161, dated 19th January 1876, addressed by the Government of Bengal to 
the Government of India, Marine Department, Sir Richard Temple expressed his concurrence 
in the reasons which influenced Sir George Campbell, in 1872, to retain a Covenanted Service; 
but while Sir George Campbell contemplated that the Pilot staff would be partly composed of 
Covenanted officers and partly of Licensed Pilots, Sir Richard Temple advocated the reconsti¬ 
tution of the service as a Covenanted Service. He observed :— 

“ By maintaining a service of Government Pilots, the Government would make sure of a 
regular succession of properly qualified Pilots, who would be amenable to its authority; and 
though the system would involve more expeuse than a Licensed Pilot Service, the cost would 
not be disproportionate to the importance of the object which it would secure.” He expressed 
himself “ convinced that the best possible service should be secured for the navigation of the 
long river approach to so great a port as Calcutta—an approach reputed to be among the most diffi¬ 
cult of its kind in the world, perhaps the most difficult; and that an organized Government service 
is better than any other can be.’'’ As to the question whether the recruits should be obtained 
in Calcutta or from England, while he believed that recruits could be obtained in Calcutta 
from young men of the Merchant Marine who had been three or four years at sea, and who 
would gladly enter as Licensed Leadsmen with the prospects of becoming Pilots thereafter, he 
thought that by reeruitiug in England and getting out lads from the training ships there, a 
better class of young men would be secured. He stated that, in that case, it would be necessary 
to make them members of a Government Pilot Service, and give them leave allowances and 
pensions. He therefore requested the Government of India to move the Secretary of State to 
send out a certain number of youths as Leadsmeu Apprentices. He at the same time forwarded 
draft regulations prescribing conditions for the admission of apprentices to the Bengal Pilot 
Service, and proposed rules with respect to the leave and pensions to be enjoyed by members of 
the Pilot Service; the regulations being based on the rules of the old service. The proposals of 
Sir Richard Temple were accepted: the first recruits for the reconstituted service arrived from 
England iu 1877. On an average three appointments iu each year are now made by the 
Secretary of State of lads recommended by the Committees of the training ships, Conway and 
Worcester. 

In May 1879, the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association presented a memorial to the 
Government of India.complaining that the recruitment of the service in England practically 
debarred Eurasian and Anglo-Indian youths from admission to it. The Governor General iu 
Couucil, while admitting that it was difficult for the youths to qualify themselves by undergo¬ 
ing a course of professional training in England, yet, believing that no sufficient training 
could be obtained iu India, reluctantly came to the conclusion that the service should continue 
to be recruited from England only. 

Iu 1883 the Association submitted to the Secretary of State an appeal against this decision. 
It was urged that even youths sent out from the training ships must learn the duties of a Pilot 
on the Hughli as Leadsmen; that men who had been born and educated iu India had rendered 
efficient service at Pilots, of whom some had risen to the highest grades; and that the dangers 
of the river had been diminished by more careful survey and accurate charts as well as by the 
introduction of steamships. For these reasons, the Association asked that the training as 
Leadsmeu should be accepted as sufficient, and that if this training was deemed insufficient to 
secure adequate skill in seamanship, suitable training ships might be provided in India. 

Before this appeal was transmitted to England, the Government of India considered it 
desirable to forward it for consideration to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and to the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce: and the Bengal Government also took the opinion of the Port 
Officer and the Port Commissioners upon it. 

The Port Officer (the present Departmental member) considered that for a service so well 
paid and with such responsible duties, the shipping interest was entitled to expect that the 
Government would recruit the best class of men that were available. He contended that 
Eurasian and Anglo-Indian youths, if they( desired to enter the service, ought to undergo 
instruction in the training ships in England, and prove their superiority in competition with 
the other candidates under training in the same manner as lads of the same class had to obtain 
admission to the Covenanted Civil and Medical Services. He gave it as the result of his 
experience that boys trained in India were wanting in, energy and ability. 

The Port Commissioners suggested, as a means of mitigating the hardships of which the 
memorialists complained, the creation of scholarships to be competed for by Eurasian and 
Anglo-Indian boys, and of such an amount as to enable a successful candidate to proceed to 
England and obtain instruction for three years in a training ship, from which, having passed 
the necessary examination, he might be drafted iuto the Bengal Pilot Service as Leadsman. 
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The Committee o£ the Chamber of Commerce were of opinion that the necessary profes¬ 
sional training could be obtained on the existing pilot brigs. At the same, time they intimated 
their approval of the maintenance of a training ship in Indian waters, if the Government could 
see its way to do so ; and if the training in England were deemed indispensable, they suggest¬ 
ed the creation of scholarships tenable by Eurasian and Anglo-Indian youths in training ships 
in England. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal expressed himself opposed to any rule disqualifying 
Anglo-Indians and Eurasians from employment, provided that the best men at the least cost 
could be secured for the service; and he admitted that there were probably many lads in both 
these classes fitted by position and character as well as by stamina and physique, to do good 
work as Pilots on the Hughli; but he observed that the one thing wanting to fit them for such 
duties was a place where they could gain nautical experience and training in seamanship. He 
pointed out that the preliminary education for the Marine Service was obtained in England on 
board the training ship Worcester, which was open to all, and accommodated some 200 cadets; 
that the cost of the professional education there given was not less than £55 a year; and that 
two years at least were necessary to qualify for any branch of Marine Service. He considered 
it out of the question to think of establishing such an institution as a training ship in India, 
seeiu 0- that the required strength of the Pilot Service was so small, and that outside of the 
service there were no inducements to young men in India to adopt a seafaring profession. His 
Honor also pronounced himself opposed to the establishment of scholarships for the nautical edu¬ 
cation of Eurasian and Anglo-Indian youths at the public expense. Whilst it was possible to get 
excellent recruits for the service without cost to the State, he thought that it would be unjusti¬ 
fiable to incur avoidable expenditure. His Honor considered that the only way open to the Gov¬ 
ernment to assist the memorialists would be to offer a certain proportion of the vacancies in the 
Leadsman o-rade for competition in India to youths who had received a sound elementary educa¬ 
tion and could produce certificates of good character and respectability, of strong physical health, 
and of nautical knowledge obtained during au apprenticeship for at least two years under a 
competent master of a sailing ship of the British Mercantile Marine. At the same time he 
expressed his preference for a scheme whereby some nominations to a training ship in England 
mi»ht be placed at the disposal of the Association, so that the Association might select pro¬ 
mising youths who should take their chance of appointments in the Bengal Pilot Service; and 
he suggested that perhaps a preference might be given to the nominees of the Association if 
they were declared to be in all respects fit and competent. 

In forwarding the memorial of the Association with these opinions to the Secretary of 
State, the Government of India called attention to the proposals of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and observed 

“ Neither of these plans, however, seems to us to be very practical. The objection to the 
first which is perhaps the preferable proposal, is that it is very doubtful whether any consider- 
able number of Anglo-Indian or Eurasian youths would go through an apprenticeship at sea on 
the chance of being appointed to the Pilot Service.'’' (The evidence of the representatives of the 
Association taken by the Sub-Committee justifies this view.) “ The second suggestion would not 
help them much, unless Government were prepared to bear some part of the charges for their 
trainin' 1- in England ; and this we are not disposed to do. * * * In regard to the Pilot 

Service” however, we are bound to bear in mind that the duties which devolve on a Pilot in the 
river Hughli are of an exceptionally important character ; for human life and the safety of very 
valuable ^property may at any time be dependent on the skill, coolness, and nerve of a Pilot 
brought in presence of sudden and unforeseen difficulty and danger. Unless a young man has 
received a really good and sufficient training, he cannot be expected to possess that complete 
self-confidence which is essential to the 6afe and efficient performance of the responsible duty 
which must fall to him in a river so dangerous as the Hughli is well known to be. We have 
no means of training lads for this service in India, and the expense of establishing and main¬ 
taining a training vessel for the supply of not more than four candidates for the service annu¬ 
ally would be out of all proportion to the results. There is no other course open but to continue 
the present system, which has been entirely satisfactory, of training in England. We do not 
consider that the Government can bear any portion of the cost of such training in favor of any 
particular class or section of the community."* 

The views expressed by the Government of India were approved by the Secretary of 
State, who directed that his decision should be communicated to the memorialists. Inasmuch, 
however, as the recruitment of the Pilot Service through the training ships was not the result 
of any formal rule, the Secretary of State expressed himself as favourable to' the occasional 
appointment in India of persons who had qualified by apprenticeship at sea, if their qualifica¬ 
tions were tested by suitable regulations. At the same time he considered it undesirable that 
any proportion of annual vacancies should be set aside for competition in India, but deemed it 
better that if in any year thoroughly qualified candidates were appointed locally, a corresponding 
reduction should be made in that year in the number of appointments offered to the training 
ships.f 

In consequence of the suggestion made by the ■ Secretary of State in the Despatch last 
mentioned, the Governrent of Bengal proceeded to frame regulations for the admission to the 

* The Govern melt of India to the Secretary of State, No. 23, dated 7th April 1884. 

f The Secretary State to the Government of India, No. 85, dated 12th June 1884, 
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service of locally selected candidates. These draft regulations provided for the holding of an 
examination for admission to the Leadsman grade at a time and place to be fixed by the Local 
Government. They reserved to the Local Government the power to declare the number of 
vacancies available for local candidates, and they suggested, in somewhat vague terms, that at 
least a qualifying standard must be attained. The qualifications imposed on candidates were 
that they should be not less than 15 nor more than 18 years of age, and descended from 
European or Eurasian parents domiciled in India; that they should produce medical certificates 
of good health and physical fitness to work as Pilots in a tropical climate, with satisfactory 
evidence of moral character; that they should have served at sea for a period of two years as 
seamen or apprentices in a merchant sailing vessel of not less than 300 tons register employed 
in the foreign trade, and should produce satisfactory certificates from the Masters they may 
have served under ; that they should have passed the examinations prescribed for the sixth 
standard of the Code of Regulations for European Schools in Bengal; and, in addition, that 
they should submit to an examination in seamanship and in navigation up to the standard of 
2nd Mate. 

The Government of Bengal communicated the regulations so drafted to the Eurasian and 
Anglo-Indian Association at Calcutta. The Board of that body, while expressing their hearty 
satisfaction at the concessions made to the classes they represented and their real thankfulness to 
the Government for them, suggested (1) that a fixed proportion of not less than one-third of the 
future vacancies in the Pilot Service should be filled by appointment in India under the proposed 
regulations; (2) that subject to any condition for the selection of individuals on which the 
Government might determine, on proof that a lad had passed the necessary educational test and 
possessed the necessary moral and physical qualifications, a nomination on which he might count 
with certainty should be given to him before he proceeded to sea to acquire the necessary pro¬ 
fessional training ; and (3) that the maximum limit of age should be raised to 20 years. 

The Bengal Government, adopting the views of the Port Officer that the assignment of a 
fixed proportion of vacancies might lead to the admission of unfit candidates, and that it was 
inexpedient to give a candidate a nomination without any guarantee that he had an aptitude 
for a marine profession, felt itself compelled to disallow the first and second suggestions of the 
Association, but it agreed to the suggestion about the maximum limit of age, and with this 
amendment the proposed regulations were approved by the Governor General in Council,* and 
on the 13th of June 1885 were adopted and issued. 

In 1886 an appointment was offered for competition in India, but no candidate with the 
requisite qualifications presented himself. In April of the present year an examination was 
held at Calcutta under the regulations of 1885, and a Eurasian obtained the appointment. 
Applications were received from four candidates for admission to the examination, but only two 
appeared. The subjects of the examination are stated in the Notification of September 22nd, 
1886, appended to the note of the Departmental member. 

The Bengal Pilot Service, as at present constituted, comprises three grades of Pilots and 
one of Leadsmen. 

In July 1887, there were 85 officers graded as shown below 

Branch Pilots 
Master Pilots, Senior, 307 
Master Pilots, Junior, 8j ' 

Mate Pilots . . . 

Leadsmen . , 

Of the 86 officers now serving, 20 are Licensed Pilots. It appears from the return 
furnished by the Port Officer that with the exception of one Master Pilot who is a Eurasian and 
one Leadsman who is a domiciled European, the other officers of the Pilot Service are non- 
domiciled Europeans, but Mr. Hudson, a Master Pilot, stated that six of the Leadsmen had been 
born in India and that five of these six had been educated in England. 

Under G. O. No. 1329, dated 19th September 1881, the number of Pilots in the service 
is to be reduced to 60, and the number of Apprentice Leadsmen has been fixed at 25. The 
Port Officer considers these numbers sufficient for the service of the port. 

A Leadsman Apprentice, whether appointed in England or in India, is required to serve 
for two years as a Leadsman, and receives a salary of R100 to enable him to support him¬ 
self in Calcutta and to pay his mess-money when on board the pilot brig. At the end of 
two years he is required to pass an examination as 2nd Mate, and, if successful, is appointed as 
2nd Mate to a pilot brig on a salary of R125. Having served for a year on a pilot brig, he 
is required to serve for another year as Leadsman, receiving a salary of R100 and 50 per cent, 
of the lead-money paid by the ships on which he does duty. He is next required to pass an 
examination as 1st Mate, and, if successful, is appointed for a year to a pilot brig, receiving a 
salary of R150 and his messing expenses. He is next allowed to present himself for examina¬ 
tion as Mate Pilot, and, having qualified, is appointed to the grade of Mate Pilot, on the occur¬ 
rence of a vacancy. After four years’ service as Mate Pilot, he is allowed to present himself 
for examination as Master Pilot, and, on passing it, is promoted to that grade when a vacancy 

* Letter from Government of Bengal to Government of India, No. 194T.G., dated 25tli April 1885. 

Letter from Government of India to Government of Bengal, No. 929, dated 21st May 1885. 
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occurs. Promotion to all grades is made by seniority. A Master Pilot passes an examination 
after 20 years' service to qualify as Branch Pilot. 

The grade regulates the privilege of the Pilot as to the size of ships he is permitted to 
take charge of. 

The following tonnage at present is assigned to the several grades 
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Tons. 

Branch Pilot ........ over 2,000 

Senior Master Pilot.. 900 to 2,000 

Junior Master Pilot ........ 900 to 1,450 

Mate Pilot.up to 900 


Members of the Pilot Service, appointed under the present rules, are not entitled to any 
salary when on pilotage duty, but receive as their remuneration 50 per cent, of the pilotage dues 
paid by the ships piloted by them. They receive salaries when employed on other duties. Three 
of the Branch Pilots are employed as Commanders of the pilot brigs on salaries of HI,000. 
Five senior Masters and two mates, termed Special Pilots, receive fixed salaries from certain 
Mail lines, which have been permitted to engage their services. The average monthly earnings 
of the several grades engaged in pilotage work under the 50 per cent, rule in the year 1886 are 
shown in the following table :— 

8 a. p. 

Branch Pilots. 1,385 2 1 

Master Pilots, Senior ....... 868 5 1 

Master Pilots, Junior ....... 502 14 10 

Mate Pilots. 295 6 0 

The furlough and leave rules, which are not illiberal, are appended to the note of the 
Departmental member. The average pay calculated for furlough allowances is for—- 


R 

Branch Pilots.. 1,000 

Master Pilots ......... 700 

Mate Pilots.450 


After an actual service of 30 years in India, a member of the service is entitled to a 
retiring pension according to his rank. A Branch Pilot receives R200 a month; a Pilot of 
any other rank H100 a mouth ; but not more than four retiring pensions are granted in three 
consecutive years. 

To members of the service who obtain from a prescribed Medical Board certificates of 
incapacity for further service, invalid pensions are paid at the following rates 


* 

Branch Pilots.. • 200 a month. 

Master Pilots ..100 „ 

Mate Pilots .. 60 „ 

Leadsmen Apprentices.30 „ 


Members of the service are required to subscribe for pensions to their widows and child¬ 
ren, the amounts of the pensions and subscription being determined by the rank of the 
subscriber, thus 

Monthly Monthly pension Monthly pensions 

contribution, to widow. to children. 

8 8 

Branch Pilot . . 40 100 

Master Pilot . . 20 60 

Mate Pilot . • .10 80 

Leadsman Apprentice . 4 16 

Since the service was reconstituted in 1877, 45 appointments have been made under the 
evicting regulations. Of the officers so appointed, 38 are still serving, three have died, one 
has resigned, two have been invalided, and one has been transferred to the Indian Marine 
Service. It will be observed that not a single officer so appointed has been dismissed the 
service. The appointments have been made principally by the Secretary of State, but in some 
instances the Government of Bengal has exercised its power of nomination; two of the nomi¬ 
nees were youths who had served as supernumerary Leadsmen before the reconstitution of the 
service, and a third had gone through a course of instruction on a training ship in .England. 
The average number of appointments has been seven in two years, but during the last six 
years the average has been three in a year. 

The reduction of the number of Pilots and the reconstitution of the Service have appa¬ 
rently greatly increased its efficiency. 

In the ten years, 1877-78 to 1886-87 inclusive, out of 20,941 vessels piloted, only 572, 
or 2 73 per cent., grounded or were in collision, and only six were totally lost. 

The Port Officer considers that the lads who have come out from England are of a supe¬ 
rior class, and that it would not be desirable to introduce a lower class as their comrades. The 
introduction of either the Hindu or the Mahomedan element is, he thinks, out of the question. 
He doubts whether the better class of educated Hindus or Mahomedans would accept employ¬ 
ment at sea. He states that there is no room in the pilot brigs for separate messes, nor for 
separate accommodation for Asiatic officers ; and he concurs in the opinion, expressed by some 


! 


To each son till age of 16 years , 

To eaoh daughter till age of 10 years 
and thereafter till marriage . 
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Bengal, of the witnesses who were examined by the Sub-Committee, that Asiatics would not be able to 
~~ . exercise the needful, almost despotic, authority of a Pilot over European officers and crews, nor 
i o ervice. wou j ( j inspire the necessary confidence. He maintains that the admission of Asiatics to 
Section I. the service would lead to disastrous results and increase the present rates of insurance. 

As to the complaint that it is difficult for Europeans born in India to obtain admission to mer¬ 
chant ships, and that they would undergo hardships during their two years' apprenticeship at 
sea, he observes that the Government in England does not bear the expense of training ships, 
nor provide facilities for youths to obtain employment afloat; and that every lad who goes to 
sea has to put up with some hardships. He is of opinion that Eurasians, as a class, do not 
take to the sea as a profession, and until a large number do so, so that some selection could 
be exercised, he would view with distrust the introduction of that class into the service. 
He expresses his couviction that to nominate boys born in the country directly they have left 
school, and without any test of their fitness for a sea life, would be most unwise. 


Licenses, are issued to Natives authorizing them to pilot Native coasters and dbonies not 
exceeding 500 tons between Calcutta and Kedgeree, and to charge pilotage fees at the follow¬ 
ing rates:— 



■In the present year only three Native Pilots have taken out or renewed their licenses. 


There is a Port Officer at Chittagong on a salary of R‘250 rising to R400. This office is 
held by Mr. Good, a member of the Indian Marine and a European. 

There is also a Pilot Service paid partly by fees, and partly by a percentage on earnings. 

The service consists of five Pilots and two Apprentices. Of the five Pilots, one is a Eura¬ 
sian and four are Mahomedans, as are also the two Apprentices. The Eurasian and the Senior 
Mahomedan Pilot alone receive more than R100 a month. 

At the Orissa ports there are two Port Officers. The Port Officer of False Point and 
Pooree, who is also Customs Collector, receives a salary of R400. The Port Officer of Chand- 
bally and Balasore receives a salary of R300. These officers are Europeans. 

There are two Native Pilots at Chandbally who teceive fixed salaries of R40 each. 

The Sub-Committee examined eleven witnesses and received one opinion in writing. The 
substance of the evidence is as follows :— 

Mr. J. L. Maekay, a partner in the firm of Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co., and 
Mr. James Stevenson, a partner in the firm of Messrs. Graham & Co., were deputed by the 
Beugal Chamber of Commerce to give evidence before the Sub-Committee. 

The firm of Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. represents the' British India Steam 
Navigation Company. The Company owns eighty steamers with a tonnage of over 176,000 
tons. On about 250 occasions in each year steamers of the Company enter and leave the port 
of Calcutta. The Company's vessels are manned by Natives of India, and commanded, 
officered, and engineered by Europeans. It employs 800 European Commanders, Officers, and* 
Engineers and 6,000 Native seamen, firemen, and saloon servants. As a rule the Quarter¬ 
masters are Natives, but a few European Quartermasters are entertained in steamers trading 
to England. Mr. Maekay informed the Committee that the Company has no Native CorcT- 
manders, Officers, or Engineers, and that he had never received an application for employment 
from Natives qualified to discharge the duties of such officers. Personally, Mr. Maekay saw 
no reason to debar Natives of India from entering the Bengal Pilot Service, though, if the 
Service became a mixed service, some alteration might be required to meet the objections of Asia¬ 
tics to messing and sleeping in the same quarters as Europeans; but he regarded that as a mere 
matter of detail, which could be easily arranged. Mr. Maekay considered that if a young 
Native gentleman of sufficient education obtains the necessary knowledge of seamanship either in a 
seagoing vessel or training ship, and acquires experience of the river and undergoes the manual 
labour entailed on Leadsmen, it is yet to be proved that he would not be an equally efficient 
Pilot as an Englishman. At the same time Mr. Maekay stated that no educated Natives are 
now taking to the sea as a profession, and that the Natives employed by the Company as 
sailors are recruited chiefly from the agricultural and seafaring classes at Chittagong and 
Surat; and that although they write and read their own languages, they are ignorant of Eng¬ 
lish aud without education. He mentioned that even Native owners prefer European Com¬ 
manders, and that although Arab ships are generally commanded by Natives, they keep at sea 
only in fine weather, and frequent the port at a season when they have a fair wind both for 
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coming and returning. Inasmuch as 95 per cent, of the vessels trading to Calcutta are owned, Bengal, 

commanded, apd officered by Europeans, and insured in European companies, Mr. Mackay con- ~—. 
sidered that, if the Service became a mixed service, it would be right to give Commanders of n 0 erv ’ lc0 ‘ 
vessels visiting the port the privilege of choosing either a Native or a European Pilot. He Section I. 
expressed his belief that the Commander would prefer a European Pilot, and stated that this 
is also the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce. If Natives were admitted as Pilots, it 
was his opinion that they would have very little to do, unless the Government forced them on 
ships, which he thought would be unfair. He considered that if Natives were employed as 
Pilots, the pilot fees paid to them might be reduced, as they would he serving in their own 
country; but his impression was that the circumstance that the services of Native Pilots 
could be obtained at a lower rate would not diminish the preference of Commanders for Euro¬ 
peans, and that an objection to the employment of Native Pilots would be entertained by 
Insurance Companies. If the Government forced Native Pilots on ships, he thought that the 
rates of insurance would very probably be enhanced, and that the danger of the navigation of 
the river would be increased. 

As to Eurasians and Europeans born in the country, he stated that it is not the practice 
of the Company to accept European Apprentices to learn seamanship. No youths are taken 
into the service of the Company who have not undergone a training in a sailing ship. In an 
experience of 13 years, he had not received five applications for employment from country-born 
youths who had served their time and obtained a 2nd Mate’s certificate. His experience was 
that very few of such youths cared to go to sea. As to the employment of Eurasians as Engi¬ 
neers, Mr. Mackay stated that the Company had employed a considerable number of them at 
sea and had found them unreliable, because, when anything went wrong, or there was a press 
of work, they fell sick. The Company had consequently been obliged to dismiss them and to 
engage young men in Great Britain, of whom the greater number had been trained in engi¬ 
neering shops at Glasgow. He added that the Company employs a great many Eurasian and 
country-born lads in their dockyards and workshops in Calcutta and Bombay, and that ashore 
those youths give satisfaction. 

The firm of Messrs. Graham & Co., of which Mr. James Stevenson is a member, are 
Agents of the International Marine Assurance Company and the Anchor Line of steamers, and 
the representatives of the largest number of outside ships, both sailing vessels and steamers, 
that trade to the port of Calcutta. Mr. Stevenson, speaking from a personal experience of 
16 years, and from opinions expressed to him by shipmasters, characterized the officers of the 
Bengal Pilot Service as a very high class of men, unsurpassed by the members of any Pilot 
Service, either in private character or professional attainments. Mr. Stevenson, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the river, detailed to the Committee the difficulties in navigation 
experienced in his presence, and stated that the Hughli was generally regarded by shipmasters 
and owners as one of the most difficult and dangerous rivers in the world, if not the most 
difficult and dangerous. He added that the insurance risk is very great,land that the introduc¬ 
tion into the service of men who are inferior either in experience or otherwise would be certain 
to increase the risk. The introduction of Natives into the Pilot Service would, he considered, 
compel many owners of vessels to insure them who now avoided that expense. 

Mr. Stevenson was of opinion that, while a high degree of education of a literary charac¬ 
ter is not necessary for a Pilot, a thorough training as a seaman and experience in handling 
ships are most essential; and that a vigorous and robust constitution, energy, nerve, judgment, 
resource in sudden emergencies and a high sense of duty and responsibility are qualities required 
in a Hughli Pilot; and these qualities, according to his experience, are most wanting in the 
Natives of Bengal. He described Native seamen as obedient and good men in ordinary 
weather, and giving less trouble than the same class of Europeans, but easily prostrated in 
rough weather, and in fact of the least use when most required. He had had no experience of 
Native officers, and knew of no vessels of any size commanded by Natives; but he had been 
frequently asked by Native owners to recommend European captains. He knew of no Native 
who, he considered, would make a reliable Pilot; nor had he ever known one express a wish to 
join the service. With regard to Eurasians and country-born Europeans, he stated that he 
had not received any application from these classes for employment on hoard a steamer, except 
as stewards, nor for apprenticeships as seamen; but he admitted that it is not the practice to 
take apprentices in Calcutta on the ships with which he is connected. He stated that his 
firm employed Eurasians as tallymen and in similar occupations in connection with shipping for 
reasons of economy, and he also stated that if there were training ships in India, he thought 
that there were lads in the country who could be sufficiently trained to take appointments in 
the Pilot Service. 

Mr. E. E. Hudson, a Master Pilot in the Bengal Pilot Service of 28 years’ standing, con¬ 
sidered it inexpedient to recruit Natives of India for the Pilot Service, because the nature of the 
work required promptitude and highly skilled action to meet emergencies which might arise at 
any time. He regarded the rules framed for the admission of local candidates as not excessive 
in their requirements, so far as general education was concerned ; but he thought that a suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of seamanship might be acquired in the service under the tuition of the senior 
members of the pilot brigs. He considered that, in the absence of training on a training ship, 
a condition that the candidate should have sewed two years in a merchant sailing vessel is not 
altogether indispensable; hut that it is more necessary at the present time than it was formerly, 
because, owing to the substitution of steam for sails, it is not now so easy to acquire experience 
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of sailing ships, Among the Branch and Master Pilots, he is acquainted with men who were 
born and educated in this country, he also knew that there are six Leadsmen Apprentices who 
had been born in this country, but five of these had received an education in England either 
on a training ship or elsewhere. 

Captain A. W. Mann, commanding a steamer of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, stated that he had frequented the port of Calcutta since 1868, both as an officer and 
as commanding a steamship; that he considered the'Bengal Pilot Service as now constituted 
the most perfect Pilot Service in the world; and that, taking the officers as a class, there are no 
Pilots who do their work as efficiently as the members of the Bengal Pilot Service. He consi¬ 
dered that it would not be at all advisable to employ Natives as Pilots; be stated that he had 
had considerable experience of Native Pilots in the Moulmein, Rangoon, and Chittagong rivers, 
and that he had never found one of them in a ease of emergency who was equal to the occa¬ 
sion ; that, being compelled to employ Pilots, he had been obliged to take a Native Pilot when 
there was no other available ; but that, knowing the river as well as the Native Pilot did, he on 
such occasions simply took charge of his ship himself. He also stated that if he had a choice 
of employing a European or a Native to pilot his vessel up or down the Hughli, and could 
obtain the services of the Native at a lower rate of pay, he would certainly choose the 
European. 

. Captain Atkinson, also a Commander in the service of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, expressed similar views. 

Mr. G. M. Anderson, a Master Pilot in the Bengal Pilot Service of 29 years* standing,' 
stated that he had been appointed by the Court of Directors after he had attended the Royal 
Naval School at Dulwich for three years, and had spent two years at sea. He considered that 
some men born in the country of European, or partly of European, parentage had proved them¬ 
selves very good Pilots. He knew no instance in which a pure Asiatic had entered the Pilot 
Service. He had served with Native crews, and was of opinion that the better class of Native 
mariners would not be likely to provide good material for the Pilot Service; that they were 
physically unfit for the duty and wanting in nerve and promptitude in cases of emergency. He 
stated that since the reconstitution of the Bengal Pilot Service accidents on the river were 
considerably less frequent than they had been formerly, although the time occupied in perform¬ 
ing the voyage is much less. He considered that the education received in the training ships 
is a proper one for men appointed in England; and that the requirement in the case of men 
recruited in India, that, in lieu of that training, candidates should have served for two years in 
a sea-going ship, is reasonable. 

Mr. L. W. D’Cruz, who appeared as a representative of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Association, took exception to the condition imposed on the local candidates for appointment, 
that they should have served at sea for two years in a merchant-sailing vessel employed in the 
foreign trade. He asserted that parents could only with difficulty, if at all, induce shipowners 
or captains to accept apprentices in Calcutta, aud that they are unwilling to send their sons to 
sea for a period of two years when it is uncertain whether on their return they would find a 
vacancy in the Pilot Service, because the opportunities for obtaining employment on board-ship 
were unfrequent in Calcutta, and because if a youth did not succeed in obtaining an appoint¬ 
ment in the Pilot Service or on boardship, he would have lost two years during which he might 
have fitted himself for another career and might have obtained some other employment. He 
added that parents of youths born in this country are generally too poor to afford the risk of 
sending their sons to be educated on training ships, unless there is a certainty that their sons 
would secure appointments. Haviug adverted to the circumstance that country-born lads are 
sent to England to be educated to compete for the Medical Service as a proof that parents 
would not be unwilling to incur the expense entailed, he was compelled to admit that in such 
cases the parents have no security that their sons will succeed in obtaining appointments. 

Mr. C. A. Tweeddale, another representative of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association, 
read a statement embodying the views of the Association. In this paper objection was taken 
to the rule limiting the age for entering the service to 18 years, and it was proposed that the 
limit should be raised to 20. [It appeared that the witness was not aware that the rule had 
beeu altered and that the maximum age had been raised to 20.] Objection was also taken to 
the condition requiring a two years’ service at sea in lieu of the period passed by the English 
candidates on a training ship, for reasons which have been already noticed in the evidence of 
Mr. D’Cruz, with an additional reason that apprentices on board merchant vessels would be 
required to do menial work and associate with the lowest classes of seamen. It was suggested 
that all the nominations to the service should be thrown open to competition, and that no portion 
of the appointments should be restricted to a particular class or to youths in the training ships 
on the Mersey. It was argued that the education received on the training ships is theoretical 
and superficial, and that a knowledge of navigation is altogether unnecessary for a Pilot on the 
Hughli. It was added that lads trained on the training ships had practically to be trained 
afresh on the pilot brigs in India. It was suggested that lads of European and Anglo-Indian 
parentage should be trained on board the same pilot brigs in which the lads from the training 
ships are made efficient and practical Pilots—a training which, it was urged, had been proved 
sufficient by the efficiency of Pilots locally recruited already in the service. Mr. Tweeddale 
advocated the following scheme, viz., that after a youth has passed the educational test required 
by Government, he should be appointed as an Apprentice Leadsman, without pay, to take his 
turn in heaving the lead up aud down the river; that when on board the pilot brigs, he should 
be required to take his regular turn of duty in keeping watch and manoeuvring the vessels, by 
such training acquiring a practical knowledge of the river and of seamanship; that after an 
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apprenticeship of two years, he should be required to pass an examination and produce certificates 
of his ability from the Pilots with whom'he has served as Leadsman and from the Commanders 
of the pilot brigs; that if he fails to pass his examination after two years, he should be 
permitted an extension of another year to enable him to qualify; that if he then fails, his 
services should be dispensed with ; and that during the period of apprenticeship his parents or 
guardians should be required to defray his expenses for subsistence on the pilot brigs at the 
same rate as is charged for the lads from the training ships. Mr. Tweeddale stated that the 
parents of local candidates for employment in the service are not, in some instances, in a position 
to pay the cost of sending their sons to England to be trained on board a training ship. 

Captain William Ellery, of the ship Taluqdar , who had traded to the port since 1870 as 
Master of several ships owned by Messrs. T. & J. Brocklebank, of Liverpool, expressed a very 
high opinion of the efficiency of the Bengal Pilot Service. Judging from the behaviour of 
Native boatsmen and others employed on the river, he did not think that any of them could 
qualify for the duties of a Pilot, or that it would be possible to train them to exercise the cool 
judgment and readiness of resource in emergency which were necessary for the protection 
of property on such a dangerous river as the Hughli. As regards East Indian youths, he con¬ 
sidered that a certain number of them could be found who would readily undergo the necessary 
course of training at sea, and that a healthy, intelligent East Indian, who had faithfully served 
two years in a sailing vessel and passed a competitive examination, would be well qualified to 
enter the junior grade of the Pilot Service. He was of opinion that residence in a pilot brig 
would not be a sufficient training. He asserted that respectable boys could without difficulty 
be apprenticed in good ships plying to and from the port, and expressed his readiness to take 
apprentices for a term of three or four years. He mentioned that he had received a Eurasian 
apprentice at the port of Calcutta who promised to make a good sailor, and who proposed to 
offer himself as a candidate for the Pilot Service at the ensuing examination. He also men¬ 
tioned that the Khyher aud another ship, both owned by his employers, had each a Eurasian 
apprentice from the port of Calcutta. He stated that there were from five to eight apprentices 
on each ship, aud that the apprentices messed together and not with the men. 

Captain C. G. Cross, of the Mt/lomene, who had navigated the Hughli from time to time 
for 16 years, was of opinion that the Pilot Service, as it now exists, is thoroughly efficient. 
He considered that Natives of Asiatic birth would not be fit men for the service; that a Pilot 
must not only know the river, but the handling of a ship, both how to conduct the ship and how 
to avoid collisions ; that he must have courage and promptitude of judgment; and that he ought 
to have some training afloat for not less than two years. He was of opinion that the necessary 
knowledge for working a ship at the Sandheads could be procured in the pilot brigs. He did 
not think that the boys trained in the Conway and Worcester, of whom many had served under 
him received a sufficient training in practical seamanship for a Pilot. He stated that he 
received apprentices on his ship, aud that if a boy was robust, strong, and respectable, he 
would take him as an apprentice from the port of Calcutta, whether his parents were Euro¬ 
pean or Eurasian; but that he would prefer a boy of European parentage, because a European 
would stand changes of climate better. He stated that he had tried Mahomedan sailors and 
had found them efficient in fair weather, and that he believed that the Arab Commanders were 
fairly good sailors in their own waters. He mentioned that on one occasion he had boarded a 
ship with an Arab Commander in the Bay of Bengal to compare chronometers ; that he found 
the Commander had three, and had worked out three sets of sights in English figures ; and 
that he ascertained from him that he had been taught navigation in Calcutta. 

Mr. E. Good, of the Indian Marine, Port Officer at Chittagong, stated that he had under 
his charge the Native Pilot Service at that port; that the best man in the service was a 
Mahomedan, a native of Chittagong, who had been a sekuni in the service of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, and before that in Government service; and that he bad also one 
Eurasian Pilot who was an exceptionally good man, and who had been educated at the Doveton 
Colle°-e and had subsequently obtained a certificate authorizing him to act as Master of country 
ships; that he desired to enlist good Makoraedans and Eurasians, but found a difficulty in ob¬ 
taining them; that Natives were inferior in promptitude, nerve, and readiness to the class of 
Europeans who could alone be obtained for the remuneration offered, but compared favorably 
with them in steadiness and sobriety. He admitted that Commanders of vessels are apt to dis¬ 
regard the orders of Native Pilots. He also stated that although he had offered Eurasians in 
Chittao , ono• a chance of employment on ships with a view to obtain appointments as Pilots or 
Leadsmen;they had not availed themselves of his offer; and that they are unwilling to put up 
with the hardships of a seaman’s life, and consider the work degrading and derogatory. 

In advertence to this witness’s evidence, Mr. D’Cruz suggested that the Eurasians referred 
to were probably by birth pure Asiatics, who on their conversion to Christianity had assumed 
Eurasian names and customs. 

Mr A. J. Milner, Branch Pilot, forwarded to the Sub-Committee his opinion as to the 
qualifications of Natives of India for the Pilot Service of the River Hughli. He considered 

them as a class unable to discharge the duties of Pilots, because they are deficient in nerve, 

rudiment and decision of character; and, considering the risk to life and the value ot property 
entrusted to the charge of Pilots, and the large amounts paid by the mercantile community for 
pilotage, he thought that merchants were entitled to the best talent procurable. 

Mr* W C. Madge, an influential member of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association, 
also addressed a note to the Sub-Committee complaining of the condition requiring a two years’ 
training at sea in lieu of a training for two years on a training ship as a qualification for the 
admission of local candidates, 
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Section II—Note by the Departmental Member. 


The Port Officer of Calcutta is the administrative head of the Bengal Pilot Service, and 
also ex-officio Shipping Master. He discharges also various other duties in connection with 
marine questions, and is the head of the Bengal Gevernment, Marine Department. 

2. The number of gazetted officers is five, as follows - 


(1) Port Officer, European . 

(2) Deputy Shipping Master, European 

(3) Assistant Shipping Master, European 

(4) Surgeon at the Sandheads, European 

(5) Commander, supply steamer, European 


ft 

1,400 
500- 600 
350—400 
360 
400 


3. Of the above, all are domiciled in England, except the Assistant Shipping Master and 
the Surgeon at the Sandheads. 

4. The Pilot Service, as at present established, consists of sixty Pilots and twenty-five 
Leadsmen of various grades. The numbers of the Service have varied very much at different 
times. 

5. Up to 1856 the Pilot Service was a close service. Direct appointments to it were made 
by the Court of Directors in exactly the same manner as to the Indian Army or Navy. The 
Service was paid by salaries, and had its own leave and pension rules. Such ,appointments in 
decreasing number continued to be made up to 1861, when they were discontinued. A change 
in the rules of this Covenanted branch was made during these years, viz., in the method of 
paying. Instead of being paid by salaries, they all, with one or two exceptions, gradually 
accepted payments based on their actual earnings. 

6. From 1856 a new system of recruiting the Service was commenced by the introduction 
of locally-selected candidates, known as the “ Licensed Service.'” From that date until 1868, 
when further appointments were suspended, a total number of 114 men were appointed, of 
whom only 15 now remain in the Service. 

The disposition of the men is shown in the following table 


Total number appointed.114 


Still in service 
Died 

Dismissed . 
Resigned . • 

Retired with bonus 


15 

21 

33 

38 

7 


114 


7. These Licensed Pilots have been throughout paid also by earnings, i.e., for actual work 
done by them ; but they have no leave or pension allowances whatever. 


Covenanted lilots. 


Branch Pilots . . 


. 12 


Master Pilots . . 


. 30 


Mate Pilots . 


. 30 


Senior 2nd Mates , . 


. 12 


Junior Mates . . 


. 11 


Volunteers 


. 2 

97 

Licensed Pilots . . . 


. 38 


Licensed Leadsmen . 


. 16 


Supernumerary Leadsmen . 


. 11 
— 65 

162 


8. In 1867 a Committee recommended the stop¬ 
page of further entries. The total number of Pilots 
of both classes and of Leadsmen was at that time 
162, as shown in the margin. 

9. Owing to the salaries having been stopped, and 
the direct inducements to work held out by the new 
system of payment, it was found that the work could 
be done with a very much smaller number of men ; 
and this has led to the reduction of the service, first to 
70 Pilots and 2 Leadsmen, aDd then to 60 Pilots and 
25 Leadsmen. 
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10. No further appointments to the Licensed Service were made until 1876, when, under orders 
of Government, nine Licensed Leadsmen were appointed, of whom six are still serving as Licensed 
Master Pilots. This was a temporary arrangement, pending the consideration of anew scheme of 
organization. 

}1. In 1877 it was decided by Government, for reasons set forth in letter No. 161, dated 19th 
January 1876, from the Government of Bengal, General Department, Marine, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Marine Department, that it was desirable to re-establish a Covenanted Service 
recruited from England, whose regulations wore based on those of the old Service. The first con¬ 
tingent of the new recruits arrived in 1877 ; and since that date 15 men have been appointed, of whom 
37 are now serving in various grades, from Master Pilots downwards. The average rate of appoint¬ 
ments has been seven in two years, but during the last six years it has been only three in each year. 
These men have been generally appointed by the Secretary of State for India on the recommendation 
of the Committee of the training ships Itorcenler and Conway. A few appointments, however, have 
been made on nomination by the Government of Bengal on various grounds. The regulations under 
which these are made arc attached. 


12; In 1885, owing to representations made by the Eurasian community, a system of local candida¬ 
ture for the Service was ordered by the Government of India in the Department of Finance and Com¬ 
merce, No. 929, dated 2lst May 1885, to Government of Bengal under certain regulations, a copy 
of which is also attached, and one appointment offered for competition last year; hut no candidates 
having the requisite qualifications came forward. Another appointment is about to be competed for 
ou the 1st of April of this year. The other two appointments will still be nominated from Englaud. 
The lads who have thus come out are of a superior class, and I think it would not be desirable to 
introduce a lower class as their comrades. 

13. The introduction of either the Hindu or Mahomedan element is, I think, out of the ques¬ 
tion. 1 do not think Hindus would go to sea, nor the better class of educated Mahomedans. We 
have no room in the pilot" brigs for separate messes or separate accommodation ; and, as stated 
by many witnesses who were examined by the Public Service Commission, such men wohld not 
be able to exercise the needful, almost despotic, authority of a Pilot over European officers or 
crews, nor would thoy inspire the necessary confidence ; and I feel sure that such admissions would 
lead to disastrous results, and increase the present high rates of insurance. 

14. As regards the complaints as to difficulty of getting shipped, and the hardships the lads in 
this country would undergo in order to serve two years at sea, there is this to be said, that it is 
what every hoy who goes to sea has to put up with, and that Government does not provide the 
expenses of training ships in England, or provide facilities for youths getting afloat. It does not 
appear that the Eurasian takes to the sea as a profession; and until a large number do so (so 
that some selection can be exercised among those who do), 1 should view with distrust the introduc¬ 
tion of any such men. To nominate such boys from any of the schools direct, without any test of 
their fitness for a sea life, would, in my opinion, be a great error. 


No. 161, dated Calcutta, 19th January 1876. 

p rom —H, J. Reynolds, Esq., Officiating Secretary to tho Government of Bengal, General (Marine,! Departure.- 
To— 1 The Secretary to the Govornmcn^of India, Marine Department. 


With reference to the correspondence 

Letter to the Government of India, Marine De¬ 
partment, No. 671, dated utli February 1873, and en¬ 
closures. 

Reply of the Government of India, No. 36, dated 
21th September 1873. 


noted in the margin, I am directed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to submit, for the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, his proposals regarding the recruitment 
of 


the II ughli Pilot Service. 


2. The Pilot Service has now been reduced to 70 members, the number recommended in the Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution of the 5th February 1873 ; and there remains only a body of five Licensed 
Leadsmen from which to fill up any vacancies which may occur in the grades of the Service. 
As the number of Pilots is only just sufficient for the work of the port, it becomes a matter of 
importance to provide and train up recruits, who shall be ready to take their places in the Pilot list 
as vacancies occur. 


3. Sir Richard Temple has fully considered the conditions under which the Pilot Service should 
henceforth be recruited. Sir George Campbell, in his resolution of the 10th July 1872, paragraph 
5 recorded his opinion “ that it is in the interests of the port that some at least of the Pilots should 
belong to a Covenanted Service, on which Government has a strong hold in the shape of the 
absentee allowances, pensions, and other privileges it bestows. All Pilots must be Europeans or East 
Indians; the Pilots must all have served a long apprenticeship to the river; and if the whole body 
of Pilots were merely Licensed Pilots, quite free to come and go, they might at any time strike for 
higher wages, or bargain for gratuities, or in many ways they might very seriously hamper the trade 
of"the port. The profession must always be a close profession ; it would take years to breed up 
another race of Pilots; and it may, after all.be the "best policy for Government to continue the 
Coveuanted Service for a part at least of the trade of the port.” 

4. Sir Richard Temple concurs generally in these views, He is strongly impressed with the 

_•-q Gnvornmsnt Pilot Service on account of the hold which Government 
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is thus enabled to retain on the Pilots. He thinks that it might possibly be dangerous to 
trust entirely to a Licensed Service, the members of which might combine to strike, and thus cause 
the greatest inconvenience and danger to the interests of the port. By maintaining a service 
of Government Pilots, the Government would make sure of a regular succession of properly 
qualified Pilots who would be amenable to its authority ; and though the system would involve 
more expense than a Licensed Pilot Service, the cost would not be disproportionate to the import¬ 
ance of the object which it would secure. He is convinced that the best possible service should be 
secured for the navigation of the long river approach to so great a 'port as Calcutta—an approach 
reputed to be among the most difficult of its kind in the world, perhaps the most difficult ; and that 
an organized Government service is better than any other can be. 

5. The Lieutenant-Governor has consulted the Master Attendant and other experienced officers 
regarding the number of apprentices who ought to be kept in training to qualify as Pilots; and he 
finds it generally agreed that there ought to be at least 20 (or perhaps 24) Leadsmen Apprentices in 
training for the Pilot Service; and the question arises whether the recruits shall be obtained in 
Calcutta or from England. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that recruits could be obtained in 
Calcutta from young men of the Merchant Marine, who have been three or four years at sea, and who 
would gladly enter as Licensed Leadsmen, with the prospect of becoming Pilots hereafter. But the 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks that by recruiting in England, and getting out lads from the training 
ships there, a better class of young men can be secured. In this case it will be necessary to make 
them members of a Government Pilot Service, and give them leave, allowances, and pensions. Youths 
would not come out from England merely on the prospect of getting employment as Licensed Pilots. 

6. I am therefore to request that the Government of India will move the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India to send out ten youths this year, and five in each of the two fol¬ 
lowing years, as Leadsmen Apprentices. It appears probable that youths in Her Majesty’s training 
vessels will readily embrace the career which an entrance into the Bengal Pilot Service holds out 
to them ; and that such youths would he likely to supply the Pilot Service with efficient and well- 
conducted members. I am to annex a paper of the Regulations under which these apprentices 
will eventually be admitted to the Pilot Service ; and as it is desirable that the advantages of the 
Service should be fully known to those who may desire to become candidates for it, I am also to 
append a paper of information upon certain points connected with the Service. But it must he clear¬ 
ly understood that the Government reserves to itself a full discretion to pass such orders as it 
may think fit for the regulation of the Service, and that the particulars contained both in the rules 
and in this paper of information are at any time liable to be modified. 

7. In conclusion, lam to express the Lieutenant-Governor’s hope that early orders may be passed 
upon this reference, as it is important that the members of the Pilot Service should not be further 
diminished. The Lieutenant-Governor has now under consideration a variety of questions affect¬ 
ing the constitution of the existing Pilot Service; and detailed proposals upon these points will 
shortly be laid before the Government of India. 


Regulations for the admission of Leadsmen Apprentices into the Bengal Pilot Service at Calcutta. 

The following conditions are prescribed for the admission of Leadsmen Apprentices into the Ben¬ 
gal Pilot Service:— 

1. Candidates must be not less than 15, and not more than 18 years of age. 

2. Every candidate must produce a medical certificate of good health and physical fitness to 
work as a Pilot in a tropical climate, and also a certificate of good character. 

3. Each selected candidate will receive a End class passage to Calcutta, and an allowance of 
£20 for outfit. 


4. Each Leadsman Apprentice, on arriving in Calcutta, will report himself to the Port Officer, 
and will receive Rs, 100 per mensem from the date of his arrival to enable him to support himself 
in Calcutta, and to pay his mess-money when on board the Pilot brigs. 

5. He will have to serve for two years as a Leadsman, and then to pass an examination as 

2nd Mate. Then be will be required to serve as 2nd Mate of a Pilot brig for one year, during 
which time he will receive Rs. 125 per mensem; and then for another year as a Leadsman, during 
which time he will receive Rs. 100 per month and 50 per cent, of the lead money paid by the ships in 
which he does duty. • ‘ 

6. He will then be required to pass an examination as 1st Mate, after which he will have to 
serve another year as 1st Mate of a brig, during which time he will receive Rs. 150 a month and 
mess. He will then be allowed to go up for examination as a Mate Pilot. 

7. After passing this examination, a Leadsman Apprentice will be promoted to the grade of 

Mate Pilot as vacancies occur. " 

8. After four years’ service as Mate Pilot, he will be permitted to go up for examination for 
Master Pilot; and on passing that examination, he will be promoted to be Master Pilot as vacan¬ 
cies occur in that grade. 
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9. Vacancies which occur in the grade of Branch Pilot will be filled up by promotion from the 
Master Pilot’s grade. 

10. Members of the Pilot Service, who enter the Service under these rules, are not entitled to 
any salary while on pilotage duty. They receive as their remuneration 50 per cent, of the pilotage 
dues paid by sliips piloted by them. They are entitled to allowances while on leave or special duty, 
and to pensions on retirement from the Service. 

11. Every member of the Pilot Service is subject to the rules made from time to time by the 
Government in regard to discipline, leave, leave allowances, number of officers in the Service, dis¬ 
tribution into grades, tonnage of ships to be allotted to the several grades, &c.; and in all respects 
he is amenable to such orders as may be passed by Government for the regulation of the Service. 


Paper of information relating to the Bengal Pilot Service. 

The following particulars are given for the information of young men who may desire to enter 
the Bengal Pilot Service; but it must be distinctly understood that it is entirely in the discretion of 
the Government to modify the rules of the Service in any way that it may think fit:— 

I.—The present strength of the Bengal Pilot Service is 61, composed as follows :—13 Branch 
Pilot s, 39 Master Pilots, and 9 Mate Pilots. It is intended that eventually there shall be 
12 Branch Pilots, 30‘Master Pilots, and 12 Mate Pilots ; but this number is liable to 
alteration at the pleasure of Government. At present a Mate Pilot generally becomes a 
Master Pilot in about live years, and a Branch Pilot in about 18 years from the date 
of his qualifying as a Mate Pilot. 

II.—Pilots who enter the Service in -future will receive no salary while on active pilotage duty, 
but will be remunerated by receiving 50 per cent, of the pilotage dues paid by the vessels 
which they pilot. At present the average earnings of each grade, calculated upon this 
principle, are as follows :— 

Mate Pilot, about ... Rs. 350 per month. 

Master Pilot, about ... „ 700 „ 

Branch Pilot, about ... „ 1,000 „ 

But the Government does not in any way guarantee that any Pilot shall earn these sums. 

HI.—Three of the Branch Pilots are in command of pilot brigs, and receive fixed salaries 
of Rs. 1,000 per month. 

IV.—Pilots receive pensions from Government, and no subscriptions towards tbeir own pensions 
are required from them. They are required to subscribe on liberal terms towards pen¬ 
sions for their widows and families. 

V.—Pilots who are guilty of misconduct are liable to suspension, or to he placed on reduced 
earnings, to loss of steps, to degradation of rank, and, in aggravated cases, to dis¬ 
missal. These punishments may be indicted either in accordance with the verdict of a 
Court of Inquiry, or' under the direct order of Government. 

Leave. 

Section 1 .—For the purposes of these rules, the pay of the several grades of the Service shall be 
taken to be as follows :— 

Branch Pilot 
Master Pilot 
Mate Pilot 

Section 2 .—Furlough mav be taken to the extent of four years during the entire period of service, 
in the following instalments, viz.: —Alter tut years’ service, two years ; and a her every subsequent 
eMit years, one year, on an allowance of half the average pay for tint last three years; provided that 
no furlough can be granted to an officer who has token leave on medical certificate until three years 
after his return from leave on medical certificate. If a portion of an instalment is taken, the remainder 
may be added to any later instalment, provided that not more than two years’ furlough may be taken 
at one time. 

Section 3 .—Leave on medical certificate may be taken to the extpnt of three years during the 
whole period of service, but not for more than two years at a time, and not more than twice out of 
India. Such leave cannot be taken for more than one year, except after three years’ continuous ser¬ 
vice immediately preceding. Leave on medical certificate cannot be counted as service for iuilough, 
and no leave on “medical certificate can be taken while any furlough is due. An officer on leave under 
fchis section is entitled to half his average pay for the first fifteen months of each period of absence, but 
not for more than thirty months in all. For the rest of his leave under this section, he is entitled to 
a quarter of his average pay. The minimum allowance during leave on medical certificate to the officer 
to whom any' allowance is due shall be Rs. 100 a month. 


Its. 

1,000 a month. 
700 

450 ,, 
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Section 4. — (a) Special leave on urgent private affairs may be granted at, any time for not more 
than six months, provided that an officer who has had special leave must render six years’ active ser¬ 
vice before he can again have such leave. 

(4) For the first six months for which an officer is on special leave, whether the six months be . 
included in the same leave or not, lie is entitled to leave allowance of half his average pay for the last 
three years. 

(, c ) Thereafter he is entitled to no' leave allowance. 

Section 5 .—Subsidiary leave on half average pay, on the terms and conditions prescribed in 
sections 63 and 61 of the Civil Leave Code, may be prefixed and affixed to furlough, leave on medical 
certificate, and special leave on urgent private affairs taken out of India. 

Section 6 .—Privilege leave may be taken either—• 

w As provided for officers in sections 70 to 75 of the Civil Leave Code*; or 

(4) For a period of two months in every twelve on half pay (which cannot be accumulated) on a 

medical certificate showing that the applicant requires, through sickness, more leave than he could 
take under the ordinary privilege leave rules in sections 70 to 75. When such leave is taken in exten¬ 
sion of ordinary privilege leave, the period of ordinary privilege leave first taken under clause (a) must 
be commuted to double the period on half pay under this clause. Leave taken under this clause shall 
be reckoned as active service; provided that if leave taken under this clause be extended under 

medical certificate, the whale of the leave shall be treated as leave on medical certificate under 

section 3. 


(c) The leave authorized in clause (4) may he taken in instalments; hut a Pilot may not take 
leave under clause [a) for eleven months after his return to duty from his last leave taken under 
clause (4). 


Section 7 .—A Pilot is eligible, after he attains the age of 55 years, for privilege leave, and for 
any special leave on urgent private affairs to which he may he otherwise entitled. No leave other than 
privilege leave, or special leave on urgent private affairs granted to a Pilot before his 55th birthday, 
has effect after that date. 


Pension. 

Section 1 .— (c) After an actual service of 30 years in India, a member of the Bengal Pilot Service 
is entitled to a retiring pension according to his rank as follows :— ' 

Monthly pension. 


Us. 

200 

100 


B/anch Pilot ... ... ... ... ... 

Any lower rank... 

Proviso .—Not more than four retiring pensions may be granted in three consecutive years. 

(4) Upon a certificate of incapacity for further service from the Medical Board of the India 
Office, or from the Surgeon-General or Deputy Surgeon-Gentrd in Calcutta, or from a Medical 
Committee over which the Surgeon-General or Deputy Surgeon-General should, when practicable, 
preside, such a Pilot is entitled to an invalid pension, varying according to his rank, as follows :— 


Monthly pension. 


Us. 


Branch Pilot ... ... ... ... ... , ••• ••• 200 

Master Pilot ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 100 

Mate Pilot ... ... ... ... — •• ••• CO 

Leadsman Apprentice ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 30 

Section 2. — A Pilot retiring on an invalid pension, while absent on leave in England, will receive 
the pension of the rank which he held when his leave began, unless he have been promoted within 
twelve months from that date, in which case he will receive the pension of the rank to which he has 
been thus promoted. 


* Vie .— 

70. The amount of privilege leave admissible at one time is limited to three calendar months. 

71. The amount of privilege leave earned by an officer is ono-clevcnth part of (he time during which ho has been on 
duty without interruption ; provided that no privilege leave can he earned by an officer by duly done while three months’ 
snob leave is due to him, and that whenever duty is interrupted, all claim to privilege leave earned theretofore is forfeited. 
Absence on privilege leave, though not counting as duty, is not an interruption of duty within the meaning of this section. 

72. The privilege leave due to an officer is the privilege leave which he has earned less "the period during which he 
has been absent on privilege leave. 

73. To an officer who' has be-m on duty without interruption for eleven calendar months, and who. has not for six 
calendar months been absent on privilege leave, the whole or any part of the privilege leave due to him may he granted. 

74. An officer on privilege leave lias a lien on his substantive appointment: he has also a lien on his officiating 
appointment so long as it is not resumed by an officer having a superior lien on it. 

75. An officer on privilege leave is entitled to a leave allowance equal to the salary which he would receive if he 
were on duty in the appointment on which he has a lien. 
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Section, 3 .—Except with the special sanction of the Secretary of State, no Pilot who has reached 
the age of 55 years shall be appointed-to a new office, or shall be permitted to retain any office which 
he has held for five years and upwards. The word “ office ” for the purposes of this section includes 
“ grade.” 

Section 4 .—Members of the Bengal Pilot Service must make the following contributions towards 

the cost of pensions for their widows and orphans:— 

1 Monthly 

contribution. 

Rs. 


Branch Pilot 
Master Pilot 
Mate Pilot 

Leadsman Apprentice 

Seetion 5.—The following pensions are granted to the widows and orphans of Pilots :— 

(1) To the widows of Pilots married before their husbands retired from the service— 

Monthly 

pension. 

Rs. 


40 

20 

10 

4 


(a) To the widow of a Branch Pilot ... ... ... ... ... 100 

(b) To the widow of any other Pilot, according to the rank of her husband at the time of 

his death or retirement, as follows— 


Widow of a Master Pilot 
„ „ Mate Pilot 

„ „ Leadsman Apprentice 

(2) To the children of Pilots of all ranks by 
service— 


... ... ... ' ... 50 

... 30 

... 15 

wives married before their husbands retired from the 


Rs. 
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Son, till age of 15 years ... ... ... ... ... ... 12 

Daughter, till age of 10 years ... ... ... ... ... 14 

and thereafter till marriage ... ... ... .. ... 20 

Nate .—A wife married to a Pilot after his retirement from active service and her children are 
entitled to no pension. 

Note .—“ Retired ” and “ retirement ” in this section mean 11 retired or retirement on pension.” 

Section 6 .—To entitle widows and orphans to pensions under these rules, Pilots are to forward to 
the Port Officer certificates of their marriage, and of the births of their children, and their baptisms, 
within one month after the occurrence thereof. Notices of death are in like manner to be forwarded to 
the Port Officer. 

Section 7 .—No widow who may have been legally divorced or separated from her husband for 
adultery, or who, at the period of her husbands demise, may have quitted his protection and he living 
in a state of notorious adultery, though not divorced or separated from him by law, or who, after her 
husband’s decease, may be living in a notorious state of incontinence, and do female orphan living in 
such state shall he entitled to receive, or continue to receive, any pension under these rules. 

Section 8 .—If a widow pensioner marries, her pension ceases during her coverture ; but in the 
event of her again becoming a widow, she is re-admitted to the pension to which she was entitled 
during her first widowhood, unless her second husband was a member of the Pilot Service, and at his 
death of a higher grade than her first husband, in which case she is entitled to the pension of the 
higher rank. 

Section 9 .—Widows and female orphans above the age of fifteen years are required to forward to 
the Accountant General’s Office declarations half-yearly, in May and November, that they are not 
married and that they have not been married at any intervening period. The declarations are to be 
countersigned by the executor to the estate of the deceased member of the Pilot Service, or pensioner, 
or by the guardian of an orphan, and by a member of the Pilot Service, certifying to the truth of the 
declaration to the best of their knowledge and belief. Forms of the declaration will be furnished on 
application to the Accountant General, Bengal. 

Section 9a.—' The pension of the family of a Pilot, if drawn in England, will be paid at the rate of 
exchange fixed yearly for the adjustment of financial transactions between the Imperial and Indian 
Governments. 

Section 10 .—Subscriptions by a Pilot for the purpose of securing pensions for his wife and 
■children are refunded in the event of his resignation or dismissal. 

No. 929, dated Simla, 21st May 1895. 

p rom _D. M. Babboub, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Finance and Commebcb, 
q- 0 _The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General (Marine) Department. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 194T.G., dated the 25th April 1885, 
forwarding a draft of the rules which His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor wishes to introduce 
experimentally for the admission into the Bengal Pilot Service of youths locally selected as Leadsmen 
Apprentices. 
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2. I am to say that the Governor General in Council approves of the rules proposed. It is 
understood that no definite proportion of Vacancies will be reserved for Anglo-Indians and Eurasians, 
and that no nominations are to be made before the conditions laid down in the rules are fulfilled. 


Notification. 

The 13Ih June 1885 .—The Lieutpnant-Governor is pleased, with the previous sanction .of the 
Governor General in Council, to publish the following regulations for the admission of locally-selected 
candidates into the Bengal Pilot Service at Calcutta :— 

Regulations. 

1. An examination for admission to the Leadsman’s grade of the Bengal Pilot Service may be 
held in Calcutta at a time and place to be fixed by the Local Government. The number of vacancies 
available for local candidates shall also be declared; but no local candidate shall be appointed who 
does not satisfy the Examiners, or who, in other respects, does not come up to the requirements of 
the following rules. 

2. Candidates must be not less than 15 or more than 20 years of age,'and descended from 
European or Eurasian parents domiciled in India. 

3. Every candidate must produce a medical certificate of good health and physical fitness to work 
as a Pilot in a tropical climate, and also satisfactory evidence as to his moral character. 

4. He must also have served at sea for two years in a merchant sailing vessel of not less than 
300 tons register, employed in the foreign trade as a Seaman or Apprentice, and must produce satis¬ 
factory certificates from the Masters he has sailed under. 

5. He will be required to have passed the examination laid down for the sixth standard (middle) 
of the Code of Regulations for European schools in Bengal, and in addition will be examined in seaman¬ 
ship and in navigation up to the standard of a 2nd Mate. 

6. He will, on being appointed to the service, receive Rs. 100 per mensem. 

7. He will have to serve for two years as a Leadsman, and then to pass an examination as 2nd 
Mate. Then he will be required to serve as 2nd Mate of a pilot brig for one year, during which 
time he will receive Rs. 125 per mensem; and then for another year as a Leadsman, during which time 
he will receive Rs. 100 per mensem and 50 per cent, of the lead-money paid by the ships in which 
he does duty. 

8. He will then be required.to pass an examination as 1st Mate, after which he will have to 
serve another year as 1st Mate of a brig, during which time he will receive Rs. 150 a month and 
mess. He will then be allowed to go up for examination as a Mate Pilot. 

9. After passing this examination, he will be promoted to the grade of Mate Pilot as vacancies 
occur. . 

10. After four years’service as Mate Pilot, he will be permitted to go up for examination for 
Master Pilot, and on passing that examination he will be promoted to be Master Pilot as vacancies occur 
in that grade. 

11. Vacancies which occur in the grade of Branch Pilot will be filled up by promotion from the 
Master Pilot’s grade. 

12. Members of the Pilot Service, who enter the service under these rules, are not entitled to 
any salary while on pilotage duty. They receive as their remuneration 50 per cent, of the pilotage 
dues paid by ships piloted by them. They are entitled to allowances while on leave or special 
duty, and to pensions on retirement from the service. 

13. Every member of the Pilot Service is subject to the rules made from time to time by the 
Government in regard to discipline, leave allowances, number of officers in the service, distribution 
into grades, tonnage of ships to be allotted to the several grades, &c., and in all respects he is amenable 
to such orders as inay be passed by Government for the regulation of the service. 

Notification. 

The 22)id September 1886 .—Competitive examination for admission of one locally-selected can- 
• didate into the Bengal Pilot Service will be held at the Port Office on 1st April 1887, in accordance 
with the regulations published in the Calculi,i Gazette, of the 21-th June 1885, Part I, page (510. 

2. The following will be the subjects of examination :— 

(1) Rending. 

(2) Writing—to write a short narrative or letter. 

(3) Arithmetic—up to vulgar and decimal iiactinns, proportion, and interest. 

(4) English —recital cf 80 lines of poetry or 40 lines of prose from a standard writer and explanation oT the 

allusions. 

Parsing and analysing a short complex sentence, nnd the knowledge of the method of forming English 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs from each other. 

(5) Geography—including physical geography, special knowledge of the British Isles and of India. 

(0) History—outlines of History of India from Akhar, and History of England from Elizabeth to Victoria. 

(7) Mathematics— Geometry, Euclid, to the end of hist book. 

Algebra —addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 

(8) Elementary Science—the common munn, barometer, thermometer, pulleys, and levers. 

(9) Seamanship—up to the standard of a 2nd Mate.' 

^10) Navigation—<up to the standaid of a 2nd Mate. 
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Return showing number of Vessels piloted up and down the llughli and the number of casualties from 
1857-58 to 1676-77 inclusive, and 1877-78 to 1886-87. 


Years, 

Number op Vrbbklb 

PILOTED. 

Total. 

Casualties. 

Total. 

VXBSKLB LOST BT 

Inward. 

Ontward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Grounding. 

to 

a 

o 

§ 

o 

CJ 

be 

o 

•3 

§ 

o 

o 

a 

3 

.* 

S 

Grounding. 

Collisions. 

1867-58 

1,000 

960 



128 

23 



5 


1858-59 

970 

978 



46 

13 



3 

i 

1859-60 

832 

880 



15 

2 



4 


1860-61 

849 

804 



12 

1 



4 


1861-62 

892 

901 



92 

14 



3 


1862-63 

934 

937 



89 

13 



6 


1863-64 

1,140 

1,112 



69 

15 



4 


1864-65 

1,206 

1,097 



96 

12 



4 


1866-66 

909 

981 



80 

12 



2 


1866-67 

774 

774 

9,506 

9,424 

75 

4 

702 

109 

2 

•v 

1867-68 

884 

909 

90 

10 



1868-69 

887 

878 



79 

9 



4 


1869-70 

806 

805 



58 

6 



2 


1870-71 

931 

938 



64 

13 





'1871-72 

957 

907 



77 

6 



1 

1 

1872-73 

948 

954 



62 

7 



1 

1 

1873-74 

981 

946 



68 

10 





1874-75 

927 

901 



49 

6 



2 


1875-76 

914 

906 



45 

7 





1876-77 

1,161 

1,121 

9,390 

9,265 

32 

7 

624 

81 

2 

... 

1877-78 

1,372 

1,321 

50 

11 

2 


1878-79 

967 

1,000 



37 

16 



1 


1879-80 

896 

895 



34 

10 





1880-81 

984 

1,015 



46 

7 





1881-82 

1,074 

1,058 



33 

12 





1882-83 

1,151 

1,141 



51 

25 



1 


1883-84 

1,085 

1,073 



42 

14 



*«* 

1 

1884-85 

903 

923 



51 

17 



• •• 


1885-86 

1,031 

969 



37 

16 





1886-87 

1,021 

1,062 

10,484 

10,457 

52 

11 

433 


1 







139 



Total 

... 

... 

29,386 

29,146 



1,759 

329 

... 

... 


Total Vessels 

LOST BY 


' be 
a 
•3 
a 
0 
o 

U 


37 


3 

8 


12 


54 


ARTHUR W. STIFFE, Captain, 

Port Officer of Calcutta. 
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Further Note by the Departmental Member. 


(1) Native Pilots on the river Hughli are allowed to handle only dhonies or country craft not 
exceeding 500 tons.' Copies of their license and scale of pilotage are attached. 

(2) There is one Port Officer at Chittagong, salary Its. 250 rising to Rs. 400 per month. 

(3) The Chittagong Pilot Service is a salaried service. 

(4) It consists of one Eurasian, four Natives (Musalmansof the. Serang class), and two appren¬ 
tices (Natives) of the same class. 


(5) At the Orissa ports there are two Port Officers : one is styled the Port Officer of Chandbally 

. ™ . , _ . „ ,, . and Balasore, and the other the Port Officer* of False 

o is a so us oms o ec or. Point and Pooree. Their salaries are Rs. 300 and Ss. 400 

respectively. They are both Europeans. Nautical men are essential for these appointments. 

(6) There are two Native Pilots for Chandbally and Dhamra on a fixed salary of Rs. 40 each. 
There are no Government Pilots at False Point, none being required. 


Bengal. 
Pilot Service. 
Section II. ' 


Statement showing earnings of Chittagong Pilots. 


N ames. 

Office. 

Nationality. 

Present 

monthly 

pay. 

Eight per 
cent, allowed 
on annual 
earnings of 
1886-87. _ 

Amount of 
pilotage 
earned in 
1886-87. 

Remarks. 


• 


Ba. | 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. Rs. 

Mr. B. R. Texeira 

Pilot 

Eurasian ... 

200 

220 9 10 

2,757 12 0 

150 rising to 200 

Mubarak Ali 

Do. 

Mahomedan 

' 

90 

226 13 8 

2,835 12 0 

75 „ to 100 

Mansoor Ali ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

65 

161 3 2 

2,015 4 0 

50 „ to 75 

Washil ... ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

65 

203 8 3 

• 

2,541 0 0 

50 „ to 75 

Yakoob Ali 

Do. 

Ditto 

V lg 

201 8 7 

2,519 4 0 

50 „ to 75 

MirzaAli ... 

Apprentice 

Ditto 

20 


86 0 0 


' 

Ebrahim 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

20 

25 2 10 

314 12 3 


• 
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Calcutta Port Office; 'l A. Vf. STIFFE, Captain, I. M., 

The 30th March 1887. ) Port Officer of Calcutta. 
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Section IIL—Sittings at Calcutta. 


Witness^No. I— 23rd March 1387 . 


Examination of J. L. Mackay, Esq., Member of the firm of Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co., 
Calcutta, and-Representative of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


The President. 

You are a partner in the firm of Messrs. Mac¬ 
kinnon, Mackenzie & Co., and a member of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce?—Yes. I have 
been deputed by the Chamber of Commerce, as 
one of their representatives, to give evidence before 
this Commission. 

I believe your firm are agents for the British 
India Steam Navigation Company ?—Yes, 

One portion of my firm's business is the manag¬ 
ing agency of the British India Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company. The Company owns eighty steam¬ 
ers with a tonnage of over 1,76,000 tons. 

All its steamers are manned by Natives of 
India, and commanded, officered, and engineered by 
Europeans. 

The Company's standing afloat establishment 
ie— 

800 European Commanders, Officers, and En¬ 
gineers. 

6,000 Native seamen, firemen, and saloon ser¬ 
vants. 

We have no Native Commanders, Officers, or 
Engineers, and never have any application for em¬ 
ployment from Natives qualified to take up such 
duties. 

• We find our Native crews excellent men—sober, 
hard-working, reliable, civil, and obedient. 

A very large number of our steamers trade with 
Calcutta; the Company’s steamers enter aud 
leave the port of Calcutta about 250 times in 
every year. 

I see no reason why Natives of India should be 
debarred from entering the Bengal Pilot Service. 
If the Service was to become a mixed one, prob¬ 
ably some altered arrangements would have to be 
made on board the brigs at the Sandheads, as the 
Natives would probably object to eating and 
sleeping in the same quarters as the Europeans. 
But that would be a matter of detail which could 
probably easily be arranged. 

If a young Native gentleman elects to enter the 
Bengal Pilot Service, and chooses to go through 
the course of training, either in a seagoing vessel or 
in a training ship in India or in England, and has 
the education necessary to qualify lhm to pass the 
preliminary examination for admission to the Ser¬ 
vice, I see no reason why he should not be admit¬ 
ted; and-if he undergoes the years of training and 
manual labour in the brigs and as Leadsman on 
the river, which he must go through to qualify him 


The President —contd. 

to take pilotage charge of vessels, then I should J ' 
say it has yet to be proved that he will not be 
equal to an Englishman in dobg the work. 

But as 95 per cent, at any rate of the vessels 
visiting Calcutta belong to Europeans, and are 
commanded and officered by Europeans, and are 
insured as well as their cargoes in European In¬ 
surance Societies, and as, with the exception of a 
few Arab dhonies, even the Native-owned vessels 
are commanded by European shipmasters, I think 
it would be right to give vessels visiting this port 
the privilege of choosing either a Native or a 
European Pilot. 

My impression is that you will find few, if any, 
young educated Native gentlemen disposed to 
undergo the manual labour and hardships attend¬ 
ant on the first eight or ten years of a Pilot’s life; 
but I do think it has yet to be proved that they 
would not be equal to the duties. 

You say all your Commanding Officers are 
Europeang ?—Yes. 

And your Quartermasters ?—They Are Natives 
as a rule, but we have a few European Quarter¬ 
masters in the home-going steamers. 

Captain Stiffs. 

• I understand that you would keep two classes of 
Pilots at the Sandheads?—My idea is that, if 
Natives entered the Pilot Service, they would prob¬ 
ably object to eating and sleeping in the same 
quarters with Europeans, even if the Europeans 
did not object. 

Would Natives be able to eat on boardship at 
all?—Mahomedans would, but then they would 
probably object to sit down at the same table 
where there was forbidden food, or to live in the 
ship if there were pigs on board. 

And you would have to send two Pilots to every 
ship to ask whether a Native or European Pilot was 
wanted ?—That would be a detail which you 
would have to arrange. You Would certainly 
have to signal to the ship to let you know whether 
a Native or a European was wanted. 

Would you pay Native and European Pilots at 
the same rate ?—No; I do not thiuk they ought to 
get the same rate of pay. Natives are in their 
own country. 


Bengal 
Pilot Hervioe. 
Section III. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE, 


Bengal. The President. 

Pilot Service. y ou think it would be more economical to em- 
Section"III. pl°y Native Pilots ?—Yes, if they were equally 

- ' qualified and could be got for less money; but my 

/. L. Made ay. Esq. impression is that no vessels would employ Native 
‘ " Pilots. 

Not if the fees demanded for their services 
were less than those charged for the services of 
Europeans ?—No; I do not think that would make 
any difference. 


Captain Stiffe —contd. 

unreliable. They used to get sick as soon as 
there was auy extra work to be done. 

Mr. Ryland. 

Were these country-born lads brought up at 
the Sibpur College or in any way technically 
trained, or were they simply picked up as waifs 
and strays ?—They had served an apprentice¬ 
ship in one of the factories or engineering shops 
here. 


Captain Stiffe. 

How would Insurance Companies view the em¬ 
ployment of Native Pilots ?—I think there would 
pe an objection on their part also. I think if the 
Uaptain of a vessel had the choice between a 
European and a Native Pilot, he would prefer the 
European. Even a Native owner of a ship prefers 
a European Commander. 

Are not Arab ships largely manned by Nukal- 
dars ?—Yes; but they only sail in fine weather. 
They come here in the last of the south-west 
monsoon, and go away about the middle of the 
north-west monsoon. They have a fair wind both 
ways. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

Is it the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce 
that a European Master coming to this port would 
prefer a European to a Native Pilot ?—Certainly. 
In fact, if Natives are admitted as Pilots, they 
would have very little work to do, unless the 
Government forced them on ships, which I think 
would be unfair. At the present moment we have 
no educated Natives going to sea. 

If Government were to force Native Pilots on 
ships, do you think it would have any effect 
indirectly on the trade of the port?—I think 
it would very probably enhance the rates of 
insurance and increase the danger of the naviga¬ 
tion of the river. 

Captain Stiffe. 

Would the Master and Officers obey a Native 
Pilot as they would a European ?—They would 
certainly not have the same confidence in the 
judgment of the Native in a difficulty. 

The President. 

Do any Eurasians or European boys born in 
the country apply for employment in your ships ?— 
No; we only take Europeans when they have a 
2nd Mate’s certificate. 

Then you do not accept European Apprentices ? 
—No; we insist on their hav ing undergone a 
training in a sailing ship. I think in my experi¬ 
ence of the last thirteen years we have not had 
five applications from country-born boys who 
have served their time and got a 2nd Mate’s 
certificate. We find that very few of them 
indeed care to go to sea. 


One of the Government Factories ?—Either 
Government or private factories. 

Do yon know whether any of them had been 
trained in the Sibpur College ?—That I do not 
know. We employ a good many Eurasian and 
country-born lads in our workshop^ ashore, and 
there they do very well. They work from eight 
in the morning till four in the afternoon, but at 
sea if anything goes wrong or there is a press of 
work, they immediately fall sick. We have had 
a good many of them in our service, and have 
been obliged to clear them out and get out young 
fellows from home, who have been mostly 
brought up in work shops in Glasgow. We 
bring them out on a three years’ agreement, and 
find them thoroughly reliable and steady and 
honest. 

The President. 

I suppose you have to pay them higher wages ?— 
No; we treat them on just the same basis. We 
give a Eurasian just the same pay, and we make 
no distinction between good men of either 
class. 

The President. 

Have you a dockyard here?—Yes, and also in 
Bombay. 

And do you still employ a large number of 
Eurasians in Bombay ?—No; only a few. 
We enter the men as apprentices, bring them up, 
and let them find employment when they have 
served their time. 

Do the country-born lads and Europeans in 
Bombay go to sea more freely than they do on 
this side ?—I do not know. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

Do you know whether among Native seamen 
there are any men who might be called educated ? 
—They are quite illiterate, so far as English 
is concerned. Of course they can read and write 
their own language. Those from Surat can 
read and write Guzerati for instance. On this 
side of Indja we recruit our Native crews princi¬ 
pally from Chittagong in Eastern Bengal. They 
are men who spend the greater part of the year at 
sea. 

The President. 

They belong to the agricultural class—do they 
not ?—Yes. 


Captain Stiffe. Your crews on the Bombay side are principally 

Natives of Surat—are they not ?—Yes, and they 
Have you any Eurasian Engineers serving in also belong to the agricultural class, and are not 
your ships ?—We have had, but we found them educated. 
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Witness No. II— 23rd March 1SS7. 

Examination of James Stevenson, Esq., Member of the firm of Messrs. Graham & Go., Calcutta ; Mem¬ 
ber of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; Representative of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


The President. 

I believe vou are deputed to appear on behalf 
of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce to give evidence before this Commission ?— 

I am. 

You are a member of the firm of Graham 
& Co. of this city ?—Yes. 

For what lines of shipping are your firm 
agents?— For the Anchor Line and for private ships 
also. We are one of the largest representatives 
of outside ships, both sailing and steam vessels, 
at the port. 

Will you give us your opinion as to the 
possibility of employing Natives of India, includ¬ 
ing Eurasians and locally-born Europeans, in the 
Pilot Service ’—Besides representing large shippi ng 
interests, we are agents for the International .Ma¬ 
rine Assurance Company. My personal experience 
of the shipping business of the port has extended 
over a period of sixteen years, and I am well 
acquainted with the duties which have to be per¬ 
formed by members of the Pilot Service. I spent 
about ten days on board one of the pilot brigs at 
the Sandheads during the month of October, about 
fourteen years ago, and more recently 1 spent two 
or three days in the same manner. I have 
been up and down the river repeatedly, and 
have had special facilities for appreciating the 
character of the navigation. I have gone down 
the river to see the dangers of the bars safely 
passed, and for the purpose of reporting the 
result of my observations. On one occasion 
I was for whole days on the river between 
Garden Reach and the Sandheads in a steamer 
drawing something less than 25 feet. On one oc¬ 
casion, when we bad to pass over a bar of the river 
which could only be passed at high water, I made 
it my business to ascertain what the danger was. 

* The ship was lving at anchor, and I was very 
much struck by the way she dragged her anchors. 
In fact, there was no rest for anyone on board 
for two nights, and in the morning, when the 
anchors were drawn up, we found that one of 
the flukes of one anchor had gone, and the second 
was as burnished steel from having beeii dragged 
through the sand. On another occasion, in going 
down°with a steamer drawing rather more water, 
a difficulty occurred at the bar off Atcheepore. 
All on board were conscious that the vessel was 
passing through the mud by the peculiar way 
in which she moved. 1 know'most ot the Senior 
Pilots personally, and have almost daily opportu¬ 
nities of making their acquaintance and ot judg- 
ino- their characters. I have besides Lad fre¬ 
quent opportunities of hearing from the Masters 
of the vessels consigned to my bun regardmg 
the private and business character ot the Pilots, 
the exceptional nature of the duties which they 
have to perform, and the dangers of the Hughh. 
I consider that they are, as a rule, a very high 
class of men; unsurpassed by any Pilot Service 
in the world, according to the opinions repeatedly 
expressed to me by Shipmasters who have had 
experience of other ports. The Hugl.li is gen- 


The President —eontd. * 

erally regarded both by Shipowners and Masters as 
one of, if not, the most difficult and dangerous rivers 
in the world. The insurance risk is very great, and 
any trifling with the Service, either by introducing 
inferior men—inferior by reason of inexperience 
or otherwise—would he certain to increase the in¬ 
surance rates. 1 know from experience that very 
many of the vessels which frequent this port do not 
insure. If Natives were introduced into the Service, 

I believe that it would become universal to insure. 

I do not consider a high degree of education 
necessary for a Pilot—I mean in the shape of 
literary cull ure, but a thorough training as a 
seaman and experience in handling vesspls are 
most essential. After that, a vigorous and robust 
constitution ; then energy, coolness, promptitude, 
nerve, judgment, resource in sudden emergencies, 
a high sense of duty and responsibility and moral 
courage are some of the qualities most required 
in the Hughli Pilot, and are, according to my 
experience, the very qualities most wanting in the 
Native of Bengal. Some of our vessels are manned 
by Native crews, chiefly for economy’s sake. They 
are obedient and good men in ordinary weather, 
and give less trouble than the same class of 
Europeans; but they are easily prostrated in rough 
weather—in fact, of the least use when the most 
required. I know of no Native Officers. I khow 
of vessels owned by Natives, and have been fre¬ 
quently asked to recommend European Captains 
for them. I know of no vessels of any size com¬ 
manded by Natives, and I have not in ail myexperi- 
enee met a Native seaman that I consider would 
make a reliable Pilot. I have never known one 
express a wish to join the Service. 

Have you had applications for employment from 
Eurasians or Europeans born in the country ?— 
Not for any employment on board a steamer, 
except as Stewards. 

Not for apprenticeships as seamen ?—No. 

I believe the risk of collision in this river is 
very great by reason of the narrowness of some 
of the channels,.and also by reason of the great 
rapidity of the current and the difficulty of 
steering?—Yes. 

Captain StiJJ'e. 

Have yon had any experience of Eurasians 
in actual employment ?— Yes. We employ them 
as tally men and in similar occupations in con¬ 
nection with shipping. 

Is that because you prefer Eurasians, or because 
they are cheaper than Europeans?—Because they 
are cheaper. 

Are those positions of responsibility?—Not 
apart from honesty. 

Have you seen the regulations propounded by 
Government for the admission of a limited num¬ 
ber of Eurasians to the Bengal Pilot Service 
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Captain Stiffe —contd. 

(hands witness copy of the regulations). That 
standard is about the same as is required from 
the young officers who pass out of the training 
. Ste venson , tq. gjjjpg £ 0 colne US- J n V our opinion is the quali¬ 
fication required an excessive one ?—Eurasians 
differ so much in stamina and character aceo rding 
to my experience, that I would hesitate to lay 
down any hard and fast rules as to what would be 
a reasonable qualification iu their case. 


Bengal, 
Pilot Service. 
Section III. 


Mr. Hyland. 

Do you receive apprentices on board your ships 
as they do in the English vessels at home ?—Not 
here in Calcutta. 


Mr. Hyland, —contd. 

them for the Pilot Service?—I do not know at the 
present moment that there are. I know it has 
been proposed to have such vessels. 

Do you believe there are lads in this country 
who could be sufficiently trained to take up 
appointments in the Pilot Service, if there were 
such vessels?—Yes. 

There are such ships at home, and I believe they 
turn out the great majority of the men who are 
employed in mercantile ships ?—Yes. 


Captain Stiffe. 


All your apprentices are shipped in England? 
—Yes ; under articles. 

Would you receive any if they offered them¬ 
selves in this country ?—I think not. We have 
not done so hitherto. 

There are no training ships or anything of the 
kind in this country that would enable 
lads to acquire the knowledge requisite to fit 


Are you aware that the young men who goto 
these training vessels pay just the same for their 
training as they would at a boarding school ?—I 
do not know, nor do I think it makes any difference. 

I mean that these training ships are not charit- • 
able institutions?—Quite so. 

And are in fact maintained by the contributions 
of the boys ?—Yes. 


E. F. Hudson, Esq. 


Witness No. Ill— 23rd March 1887. 

Examination of E. F. Hudson, Esq., Covenanted Master Pilot, Bengal Pilot Servic 
Captain Shffc. The President— contd. 


You are a Master Pilot in the Bengal Pilot 
Service. For how many years have you been 
in that Seryice ?—Twenty-eight. 

Do yo,uthink it is advisable to recruit Natives 
of India, including Europeans born and bred in 
the country, and Eurasians, as well as pure Natives, 
as Pilots on the river Hughli ?—If I do not hold 
a too exalted opinion of ray own Service, I should 
say not. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

What are your reasons for saying so ?—The 
nature of the work ; I think it requires prompti¬ 
tude and highly skilled action to meet emer¬ 
gencies which may arise at any time. 

The President. 


Yon are acquainted with the rules which regulate 
the recruitment of Europeans and Eurasians in 
this country as Pilots. Do you consider that they 
are sufficient to secure efficiently trained men, or 
do you think them excessive- in their require¬ 
ments ?— They are not excessive in their require¬ 
ments, considering the standard of education given 
at the present day. But if one is to devote one’s, 
time to learning the river, one has not much time 
for literary culture. If a boy is to join the Service, 
as I did, between the ages of fifteen and seventeen, 
you cannot expect him to be very far advanced 
in literary culture, but it is quite necessary that 
he should have a certain amount of it. 

Then you consider that these rules do not 
require a higher standard of literary culture than 
was possessed by you, and boys like you, who 
came out to India to join the Service many years 
ago ?—Yes; what I do say is that my literary 
culture was quite equal to what is required by 
those rules. 


Is a knowledge of seamanship necessary?— 
You must have a knowledge of seamanship to 
be a Pilot, but that knowledge is perfectly well 
taught by the senior members of our Service in 
the pilot brigs. There is no other seamanship 
required than what can be taught in the Service. 

To be efficient, a Pilot should be able to form an 
accurate judgment of the speed of ships in 
motion ?—That is also learned when they first join 
tb« Service as Leadsmen and go up and down the 
river with the Pilots. 


Captain Stiffe. 

Is it not the case that the boys in the train¬ 
ing ships at home are now taught navigation up 
to the standard of 2nd Mate ?—They are, but, 
inasmuch as I myself did not learn naviga¬ 
tion up to the standard of 2nd Mate, I cannot 
say whether it is necessary or not. 

As an educational test designed to prevent the 
entrance of illiterate persons into the Service, do 
you think the educational qualification prescribed 
by the rules is too high ?—I do not. 
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The President. 


The President. 


Bengal. 


What is the salary of a Leadsman?—His 
pay is Rs. 100 per mensem when he first 
joins. From this Rs. 20 is deducted for messing 
on board the brig, and about Rs. 80 for messing 
on shore; Rs. 10 is deducted for bis pension 
fund and Rs. 4* for income-tax; he has also to 
pay the cost of landing and embarking on com¬ 
ing away from or joining a ship. After two 
years as a Leadsman, his pay js raised to Rs. 125, 
and after that he gets Rs. 100 more, plus an 
indefinite share of what is called lead-money. 
But he will not receive more than Ks. 200 a 
month for five or six months; probably 
not much more than Rs. 150. 

Are there any men in your Service who were born 
in this country ?—Yes; among the Branch and 
Master Pilots' there are men who were born 
and educated in this country. Of the Leadsmen 
Apprentices, there are to my knowledge six who 
were born in this country, but five of these 
received an education in England either on a 
training ship or elsewhere. 

What is the largest income that a Pilot can 
make?—It is unlimited. 

What is the average then?—I might put it 
down at about Rs. 1,400 or 1,500 a month, but 
it would depend on whether the man was word¬ 
ing ; he might be sick. When a man gets old, he 
cannot attempt to work the whole year round. 

I believe a certain number of boys are recom¬ 
mended by the committees of the training ships 
in England to the Secretary of State every year for 
appointments to the Bengal Pilot Service ?—Yes. 

Can you tell me whether the boys nominated 
in England have been obliged to serve at sea for 
two years in a merchant sailing vessel ?—They 
have not; but in lieu of that they have had to 
serve for two years in the Worcester training ship. 


’ You mean they are the best boys among those 
who will take foreign service?—Yes, and who 
are physically fit for it. Some parents do not 
like their boys to go to India. 

Do you consider that, in the absence of training 
on a training ship, a condition that a boy should 
have served two years in a merchant sailing vessel 
is essential in the case of candidates for the Bengal 
Pilot Service ?—I cannot say that it is altogether 
indispensable, but it is more necessary'than it used 
to be, because, owing to the substitution of stenm 
for sails, it is not ho easy now-a-days to acquire 
experience of sailing ships. 

Is it necessary for a Pilot to know something 
of the way to navigate sailing ships, whether he 
works in sailing or in steamships ?—Most certain¬ 
ly. A Pilot must know how to manoeuvre a sailing 
ship either for the purpose of handling a ship 
or of avoiding collisions with sailing ships. 

Captain Stiffe. 

Is it the case that, although most sailing vessels 
take steam, there are a certain number of smaller 
ones which still sail up and down, and that, if a 
Ship Master declines to take steam, the Pilot has 
to sail the vessel up?—Yes. 

Mr. Hyland. 

Do the training ships afford the instruction 
that is necessary for the Pilot Service to the same 
extent as sailing vessels would?—If you mean 
instruction in navigation, I say yes. 

And in lieu of the rule which requires* a 
two years’ training in a merchant sailing ship, 
which you say is not absolutely indispensable, 
do you think that all that is necessary to qualify 
young men for the Bengal Pilot Service is afforded 
by the training ships at home ?—The handling 
and manoeuvring of a ship is learned out here. 
It cannot be learned in a training ship. 


Pilot Service. 
Section III. 

E. E. Hudson, Eij. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton, 

Do you know on what principle boys are 
selected by the committees of the training ships. 
Do they undergo an examination before they 
are nominated by the Secretary of State ?—They 
must certainly be among the best boys on the ship 
who have elected to take the appointments. 


W hat is it then they learn in training ships that 
cannot be learned out here?—I do not know. 
There is nothing that cannot be learned out 
here, if it is learned. 

If there was a training ship out here? 1 —Certain¬ 
ly. But training ships are very expensive schools. 
They are floating hoarding schools, in fact. 


Witness No. IV— 23rd March 1887. 


Captain A. 
Mann. 


Examination of Captain A. W. Mann, in the service of the British India Steam Navigation Company. 


Captain Stiffe. 

You have been for some time trading to Calcutta 
off and on?—Yes, since 1868, both as an officer 
and as commanding a steamship in the service 
of the British India Steam Navigation Company. 

What are your views with reference to the 
employment as Pilots of Natives of India, includ¬ 
ing Europeans born and educated iu this country, 


Captain Stiffe— contd. 

and Eurasians?—I do not think it would be at all 
advisable. 

If you had a choice whether you would employ 
a European or a Native to pilot your vessel up 
or down the Hughli, and could obtain the 
services of the Native at a lower rate of pay, which 
would you choose ?—The European certainly. 
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Pil6t Service. 
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Captain A. W. 
Mann. 


Captain Stifle —coneld. 

In the old times we had Native Pilots in the 
Moulmein, Rangoon, and Chittagong rivers. They 
-were Natives of Chittagong, and they had been 
going to sea from boyhood. I have had consider¬ 
able experience of their work. Sometimes when 
there was no one else available, we were obliged to 
employ them, and I never found one of them in a 
case of emergency that was equal to the occasion. 
It simply came to this, that we, as Commanders of 
ships, knew the river equally as well as they did ; but 
as the pilotage was compulsory, and we were obliged 
to employ these men, we simply took pilotage 
charge of the ships ourselves. Of course there is 
no comparison between the difficulty of navigating 
the Hughli and the Rangoon rivers. 

Then it is specially with regard to the II ughli 
that you would be opposed to the employment of 
Natives as Pilots?—Quite so. As the Bengal 
Pilot Service is now constituted, it is certainly the 
most perfect Pilot Service in the world. I have 
been in all parts of the world, and there are no 
Pilots, taking them as a class, that do their work 
so efficiently and so well as the members of the 
Bengal Pilot Service. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quintan. 

■ In large ports elsewhere are there organized 
Pilot Services, or have you to depend on licensed 
Pilots ?—We have to depend on licensed Pilots. 

Captain Stifle. 

But these licensed Pilots, as a rule, form a body 
under supervision and have their own rules—do 
they not ?—Yes; for instance the Trinity Board 
in London supervises Pilots on the British 
coasts; hut those Pilots are not taken into the 
Service as lads as Pilots are here. They go in as 
men. They may have served as Commanders of 
small vessels for a number of years before they 
pass the prescribed examination and are licensed as 
Pilots. 


' Captain Stifle —contd 

They are not allowed to run without a license ?— 
No. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

Do the fees paid by the vessels go to the 
Pilots ?—That is a matter of anangemeut between 
the Board and the Pilots. 1 have had long experi¬ 
ence of the working of Native crews, having been 
working with them since I came into the British 
India Steam Navigation Company’s service in 1868, 
and my opinion of the Native, as a seaman, is that 
he most be led. He will not act on his own res¬ 
ponsibility in cases of emergency or in times of 
danger, and in fact you never can make a Native 
realize danger, lie is never aware of it. You have 
to tell him—to watch him. He does not know 
how to avoid danger. He cannot see it. 

Mr. Byland. 

Did not Europeans born and bred in this 
country at one time form a large proportion of 
the Pilot Service ?—Some of the present Pilots 
were born'and bred in this country, but I do not 
think they all were. 

Here is a long string of names of Pilots up to 
1861 (reads names). Are you acquainted with any 
of them ?—1 am not. Most of the men I know 
in the Service are certainly Englishmen, born and 
educated in England, principally in the Blue-coat 
schools, I briicve; and of late 1 think some have 
come out from the iVorcester training ship. 

There is no training ship in this country—is 
there ?—No. , 

They join the training vessel in the hope of 
eventually getting appointments in this Service— 
do they not ?—1 believe some of the boys com¬ 
mence their early training with that hope. 


Captain Jtkinaon. 


Witness No. V — 23rd March 1SS7. 


Examination of Captain Atkinson, in the service of the British India Steam Navigation Companv. 
Captain Stifle. The President —contd. 


I believe you have commanded a vessel trading 
to Calcutta for a groat number of years ?—Yes, 
since 1864, in the British India Steam Navigation 
Company’s service. 

What are your views as to the employment 
of Natives as Pilots in the river Hughli?—-Ido 
not think they would do. 1 have had experience 
of Natives as Pilots in the Rangoon, Moulmein, 
and Chittagong rivers. As long as they know 
the river, and everything goes well and smoothlv, 
it is all right, but if any trouble occurs, they lose 
their heads altogether. 


The President. 

Do the Pilots on the Moulmein river belong 
to an organized service ?—Ob, yes ; it is a licensed 
service. 


But is it a trained service like the Bengal Pilot 
Service?—Well, thpy are trained, I suppose, be¬ 
cause they have to serve a certain period as proba¬ 
tioners until they pass the examination before the 
Port Officer there, who, if lie is satisfied with their 
knowledge of the river, gives them a license to 
pilot vessels up to certain draught. As they acquire 
experience, the draughts are increased, and their 
punishment for errors of' judgment and negligence 
takes the form of a reduction of draught. 

Do they undergo nny preliminary training in 
seamanship?—They are men who have been brought 
up to t he eon. I suppose they have traded in the 
Bay of Bengal in Native crafts. 

But they are not men of education ?—No. 

Suppose you had men of a better class ?—It seems 
to me more a question of physical capacity 
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The President —concld. 

or of nerve. I doubt whether higher edncation 
would improve them. It is purely a question of 
technical knowledge and nerve and lhe faculty 
of dealing with emergencies as they arise. 

Would you select a Native Pilot for choice, 
supposing his pay was fixed at a lower rate, or 
would you prefer a European and pay a higher 
charge?—I would take the European. At Ran¬ 
goon, before the present service was organized, 
there were two services, the Native and the 
European, and a Captain who took a Native Pilot 
did bo simply on the understanding that he re¬ 
mained in charge of the vessel. The Rangoon 
river is an exceptionally simple one, and when a 
Captain. took a Native Pilot, he was perfectly 
Well aware that the Pilot would not interfere 
with his ideas of navigation. 


Mr. Ryland —eontd. 

known members of the old Pilot Service; they 
piloted my ship up and down the river many 
a time, and I never had a complaint to make 
against any of them. 


Bengat. 

Pilot Bertiee. 
Settioa ML 
Captain AtbMta. 


The President. 

Do you consider that the river Hnghli pre¬ 
sents exceptional dangers to navigation?—Oh, yes. 
It is really an exceptional river. 

Mr. Ryland. 

Can you say whether it has improved or 
not of late years ?— I do not think that the river 
itself has altered much, but the shipping hao so 
enlarged in size, and the speed of vessels has 
become so much greater, that the danger has 
increased more or less in that way. 


Mf. Byland. 

Have you had any experience of Eurasians as 
Pilots?—I cannot say that I have. I know almost 
every man in the Bengal Pilot Service, and I am 
not aware whether the term would apply to any 
of them. 

You are aware perhaps that in former years a 
large number of Branch Pilots were Eurasians ?— 
I suppose that must have been so. I am not quite 
sure wbat you mean by “ Eurasian . > I have 


The President. 

You mean that you have to get longer ships 
round the bends, and it requires more nerve and 
judgment to handle a ship ?—Yes, and now-a-days 
time is a very important matter. A really good 
Pilot will get you down the river on one tide. On 
the other hand, there were more sailing vessels 
in former days. 

Does not steam very much help the naviga¬ 
tion ?—In a way it does, but the difficulty of the 
increased length and draught of the ships remains. 


Witness No. VI— 23rd March 1887 . 
Examination of E. Good, Esq., Port Officer, Chittagong. 


E. Good, Etq. 


The President. 

You are an officer of the Indian Marine?—Yes, 
and I am now Port Officer at Chittagong. 

Do you know anything of the Bengal Pilot 
Service ?—No. 

Have you a Native Pilot Service under you 
at Chittagong?—Yes. 

From what class of men do you recruit that 
Service ?_I try to get the best Mahomedans 1 
can, but those I get are very poor. In cases of emer¬ 
gency we always find the Natives at fault j in plain 
sailing they do very well, but m the event of the 
vessel getting 'into a predicament, they have not 
that promptitude, nerve, and readiness which a 
European has. In other respects they are to be 
favorably compared with the lower class of Euro¬ 
peans, who alone could be obtained for the remu¬ 
neration offered, because they are steady and 
sober men. 


Captain Stiffe —contd. 

Do any Europeans or Eurasians apply to you 
for employment in your Service?—We have not a 
good class of Eurasians in Chittagong, but I have 
taken great trouble to get good men and to 
obtain berths on board ships for them, promising 
them that, if they go to sea for tjvo or three 
years and return, I would give them a berth in 
their own town as Pilots or Leadsmen ; but they do 
not seem to care about it. They will not rough 
it. They consider the work of a seaman degrading 
and derogatory. 

Mr. Ryland. 

You refer to the very lowest class of Eurasians? 
—I refer to the ordinary class which seeks employ¬ 
ment as Custom House Officers and Preventive Offi¬ 
cers. I recollect one instance of a Eurasian lad who 
was rather a smart boy. I tried to get him to go to 
sea, but he would not go; he preferred to remain in 
the Tidal-house. 


Captain Stiffe. 

Do you think they exercise the same authority 
on board ships ?-No ; a Native Pilot gives an 
order, but if the Commander of the vessel does not 
think it is exactly what ought to be done, be takes 
no notice of it. Many cases of that kind have 
occurred to my knowledge. 


What pay did he get in the Tidal-house ?— 
Rs. 20 a month. 

And he preferred to remain on that pay to 
roughing it at sea ?—Yes. 

How do you select your Native Pilots ?—The 
men at present under my charge were already in the 
Service, with the exception of one who hae turned 
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Section III. 
E. Good, Esq. 


G. M. Anderson, 
Esq. 


Mr. Hyland —contd. 

out the best man in the Service. He was a Sektini 
in the service of the British India Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company, and before that in Government 
service. It happened that a steamer got ashore, 
and this man volunteered to go off to her in a 
boat from Chittagong, for which he received a 
medal. He is a Mahomedan, and a thoroughly 
trustworthy man. He is a Native of Chittagong. 

Have all the Pilots under you been seamen ?— 
More or less. The man I mentioned is a practical 
seaman. 

Do you make it a necessary condition of appoint¬ 
ment to the Service that a man shall have been 
to sea?—Certainly. He must have served in 
a ship for a certain number of years. He would 
be of no use otherwise. He cannot learn the 
profession on the river. It is absolutely necessary 
that a man should have gone to sea. He will learn 
a certain amount on a training ship, but not those 
things you would learn at sea. lie will not 
have practical experience in dealing with emer¬ 
gencies unless he has been to sea. 


Captain Stifle —contd. 

Do you know anything about the Pilots in the 
Rangoon and Moulmein ports?—1 know that 
the Native Pilots have not proved a success there. 
A Native, who will handle a little ship very cleverly, 
loses his heart at once and gets frightened if he 
goes on hoard a big ship. I should be very glad 
if I could get Eurasian Pilots. 1 have one Eura¬ 
sian Pilot who is a very good man, and steady. 

Mr. Hyland. 

What class of Eurasian is he?—Of the clasB 
I was speaking about. He is not a gentleman. 
He belongs to the middle class. 

Has he been educated at a public school?— 
I believe be was educated at the Doveton College 
in Calcutta. 

The President. 

Has he been to sea?—Oh, yes. He holds a 
country Master’s certificate. 


Captain Stiffe. 

Were his ancestors seafaring men ?—I believe 
they were Pilots. He is an exceptionally good 
man. 


Witness No. VII— 23rd March 1887. 

Examination of G. M. Andeuson, Esq., covenanted Master Pilot, Bengal Pilot Service. 

The President. The President— contd. 

You are a Master Pilot in the Bengal Pilot Ser- have not nerve or promptitude in cases of emer- 
vice, I believe ?—Yes. 

How long have you been in the Service ?— 

Twenty-nine years. 

Were you appointed by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors ?—Yes. 


Since the reconstitution of the Bengal Pilot 
Service are accidents on the river more or less fre¬ 
quent than tliey were formerly ?—They are con-* 
siderably less frequent. 


Captain Stifle. 

In Chittagong, I believe, you have nothing which 
corresponds with our Pilot brigs in which a man 
may learn practical seamanship?—No; we have 
only cutters. 


Had you had any training before you came to 
this country ?—Yes ; I had attended the Royal 
Naval School at Dulwich for three years, and I 
had spent two years at sea. 

What is your opinion as to the larger employ¬ 
ment of Natives of the country in the Bengal Pilot 
Service, including in the term “Natives,” Eura¬ 
sians, and all persons born and bred in the country 
as well as pure Asiatics ?—Some men born in the 
country of European, or partly of European, parent¬ 
age turned out very good Pilots in the old Service. 
As to pure Asiatics, I am not aware of any instance 
of such persons having entered the Pilot Service. 

Have you served a great deal with Native 
crews ?—Yes. 

Would the better class of Native mariners with 
•whom you have had to deal be likely to provide 
good material for the Pilot Service ?—No. 

In what qualities do you think them deficient ?— 
They are physically unfit ; but, first of all, they 


And is the time occupied in performing the 
voyage up and down the river from the port to the 
open sea less than it used to be ?—Much less. 

Has greater speed and more security been 
attained since the institution of the present 
Service ?—Yes. 

Do you consider that the training undergone by 
men who now enter the Service is calculated to 
make good Pilots ?—I do. 

Arc there any conditions for admission to the 
Service,either in the case of the men appointed 
in England or of those appointed in India, that 
you think could be dispensed with ?—No; I think 
the education which is received in the training 
ships is a proper one. 

And is the requirement in the case of men re¬ 
cruited in India that, in lieu of that training, 
candidates should have served for two years in a 
seagoing ship reasonable?—Certainly. ' 
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Captain Stiffe. 

Have not young men in training ships to 
learn the practical handling of the sails; in fact 
everything that can be taught on a stationary 
vessel?—Yes. 

The President. 

Are the boys in the training ships instructed 
in such measures as would be taken in emergencies 
likely to arise at sea ?—No ; nothing of that sort. 
Simply the handling of sails, and how to send 
masts and yards up and down, manning the 
boats, heaving the lead, and things which it is 
necessary for a seaman to know. 


Mr. Ryland'. 

Have you any Leadsmen under you who have been 
brought up in this country ?—None at present. 
All have been appointed from home. 

What was the system of selecting Leadsmen 
before the present Service was organized ?—They 
received their appointments from the East India 
Company through interest. 


Dengtl. 

Pilot Service. 

Section III. 

O. M. Anderton, 
Etq. 


Were many of them the sons of the old 
Pilots ?—A few of them were. 


Witness No. VIII— 23rd March 1637. 


Examination of L. W. D'Cruz, Esq., Representative of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association. L w VeC rut, Etq. 


The President. 


The President —contd. 


Will you kindly state the vijws of the Associa¬ 
tion you represent on the subject of the larger 
employment of Natives of India in the Bengal 
Pilot Service ?—The subject has been before the 
Association for some years, and we have sent up a 
memorial to the Secretary of State on the subject 
in which we stated our case. There has been 
no definite Government order excluding 
Eurasians and Anglo-Indians from the Service, 
but from a speech made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal in I8?8, it appeared that 
young men were to he appointed to the Service 
exclusively from Epgland. This led us to make 
enquiries, and a good deal of correspondence took 
place. In preparing our correspondence, we look- ^ 
ed through the list of Pilots in the Service since 
1820, and obtained the names of about sixty gent le¬ 
men in the Service who were born in the coun¬ 
try ; it was not possible to show exactly how many 
of those had been educated here, but a good many 
of them had been, and had entered the Service and 
served creditably. Some of those men are still 
serving, and the fact remains that men of the same 
<?lass did rise to the position of Senior Pilots as 
well as Branch Pilots. I may be allowed to men¬ 
tion a slight misapprehension in the use of the 
term Eurasian. We have heard of a lower class of 
men at Chittagong. Ihese, as a matter of fact, 
are not Eurasians, but Natives of pure descent who 
have become Christians, have adopted European 
names, wear European clothes, and pass for 
Eurasians, but are not of European descent. On 
the other hand, Eurasians who, have beeu brought 
up under proper conditions in the country are 
now serving the country in other appointments 
with credit, and their exclusion from the Pilot 
Service i6 due to no fault of their own. W e 
appealed to the Secretary of State, and we are 
very thankful for the concession that has been 
made; but in that concession there are certain 
conditions laid down which we consider to be im¬ 
practicable, and therefore prohibitory. It is not 
that those who enter the Service here are required, 
as a part of tlioir training, to go to sea for two 
years that we object to, but that they are required 
to do so before they are nominated to the Service. 
A lad who wishes to enter the Service here must 
have passed the sixth standard of the European 
Education Code. That is not a high standard, and 
numbers of Eurasian lads pass it at fourteen or 


fifteen. The objection is not to that, but that 
when a lad has passed that standard, if he'wishesto 
enter the Pilot Service, he has to go to sea. And 
suppose he does so ; after two years he returns, 
and finds there is only one vacancy available. This 
is not a seaport town where there is any opportu¬ 
nity for a young man to take service as a seaman 
in any capacity whatsoever. Merchant vessels 
will not take apprentices here, and the Indian lads 
have therefore no opening in India for entering the 
Pilot Service. It is not likely, therefore, that any¬ 
thing like an effort will be made to prepare lads 
for a service in which the number of appointments 
is limited, seeing that the chances of their entering 
it would be so uncertain. A boy risks losing not 
only the two years he has spent at sea, hut also bis 
opportunity of obtaining other employment in 
case he is unable to enter the Pilot Service. He 
has lost the time he might have spent at college 
or in apprenticeship. All we desire is that the 
rule should he so altered as to allow nominations to 
be made, say from among lads who have passed the 
sixth standard and are physically fit to enter the 
Service, so that they may have a certainty of 
entering the Service after having served for two 
years at sea and come back. 

Captain Stiffe , . 

Is it not the fact that Eurasians do not like 
to go to sea, but wish to join the Pilot Ser¬ 
vice ?—Eurasians would go to sea if, by doing 
so, they could make certain of being appointed 
to the Service on their return. It is not fair 
to say that they do not like the sea when 
they have no opportunity in Calcutta of go¬ 
ing to sea. I believe there are many parents 
who would be willing to pay a premium for 
their sons if the shipowners would take them 
as apprentices. 1 remember we sent 
a deputation to Admiral Sir William ^Hewitt 
on on p occasion when he was in Calcutta, 
and asked him to take some of our lads on 
board his ship as apprentices; but he said he could 
uot do so, as all the men under him were enlist¬ 
ed in England, and the same thing has been 
told us by the merchant firms here. But even 
if a vacancy occurred on one of the seagoing 
vessels here, the ship goes back to England, and, 
I believe, all bands are paid oS there } and what 
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is the boy to do in England ? On the other 
Section III. hand, if the boys are taken on under articles, 

- the vessel is bound to return them to their 

l. W. DtCmt, Esq. port of embarkation, or send them back on 
. some other vessel. 

Might you not send them to a training 
ship in England ?—We are not rich enough yet 
to risk money, but we are quite willing to spend 
money if there is a certainty of appointments for 
our children. 

Mr. Pyland. 

If Eurasian and Anglo-Indian parents 
could secure nominations for their sons, do you 
think they would send them to the training ships 
at home ?—I think they would. They send their 
sons to England to be trained for the Medical 
Service. 

Captain Stijfe. 

Are they nominated to that Service before they 
leave India?—I think not. We do not wish the 
nominations to be given without any preliminary 
test of the candidate’s powers. Let them first 
of all pass a certain educatioual standard and a 
physical test. 

The President. 

How do you account for the difficulty which is 
experienced in obtaining Eurasian Pilots for the 
port of Chittagong?—The better class of Eura¬ 
sians do not think it worth their while to enter 
-that Service. The last witness mentioned the case 
of a boy on Rs. 20 a month refusing a berth 
in the Pilot Service, but I do not think a boy on 
Rs. 20 could be worth much. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

What do you think the object of Government 
is in keeping up the present class of Pilots ?— 
To have efficient men. 

Do you think that, as a rule, they would be likely 
to get as efficient men from the men of your com¬ 
munity in India as they can get from the train¬ 
ing ships at home?—I can only refer you to the 
past, and say that it has been so. 

Have we not just heard that there are fewer 
accidents on the river now than there were in 
times past, although the dangers of the river 
have, if anything, increased ?—No doubt, but 
then the training that would tit one class would 
fit another. 


The President. 

Have we not secured a more efficient Service by 
having the men trained as they are?—Yes, and I 
think also that the changed circumstances of life 
in India would giv« us a better class than we usod 
to get under the old system. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

Are not the chances of getting efficient men in 
England greater than the chances of getting them 
out here?—Certainly. 

The President. 

But still you say that, in former days, the Gov¬ 
ernment succeeded in getting efficient Pilots in the 
country?—Yes, and efficient men are now found 
in the country to fill appointments in .other 
branches of the public service. 


Witness No. IX— 23rd March 1887. 


C.A. Tweeddale Examination of C. A. Twkeddale, Esq., Representative of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Asso- 
Esq. ciation. 


The President. 

You also represent the Eurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Association ?—Yes. 

Will you kindly state the views of your Associa¬ 
tion on the question now before the Commission?— 

Witness reads .—In the month of February 1885, 
the Directors of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
Association were furnished by the Local Government 
with the draft rules for the admission into the 
Bengal Pilot Service of Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
youths locally selected, and were invited to offer 
any suggestions or remarks regarding the proposed 
rules; according to which each candidate is 
required— 

(1) To be not below 15 nor above 18 years of 
age, and to be of European or Eurasian parents 
domiciled in India. 

(2) To produce a certificate of health and 
physical fitness to serve as a Pilot in a tropical 
climate, and evidence of good moral character. 


The President —contd. 

(3) To have served two years at sea in a 
merchant sailing ship of not less than 300 tons 
burthen, employed in the foreign trade, as a 
seaman or apprentice, and produce satisfactory 
certificates from the Masters he has sailed under. 

(4) To have passed in the examination‘np to the 
sixth standard of the Code of Regulations fof 
European Schools in Bengal, and in addition to 
be examined in the elements of seamanship 
and navigation up to the standard of a 2nd 
Mate. 

(5) On appointment to receive Rs. 100 per 
mensem to enable him to support himself and pay 
his mess money when on board the pilot brigs. 

The Association, in reply to the Government on 
the above subject, recommended— 

(a) the fixing of a regular proportion of nomi¬ 
nations, not less than one-third, of future 
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The President —contd. 

vacancies for appointments to be made 
from the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity; 

(b) it also recommended that on proof that a 
lad has passed the necessary educational 
test and possesses the other necessary 
moral and physical qualificat ions, a nomi¬ 
nation on which he may reckon with cer¬ 
tainty may be given to him before he pro¬ 
ceeds- to sea to acquire the necessary 
professional training ; 

(<■) whether, considering the varied circum¬ 
stances and conditions, personal and social, 
of Ango-Indiati and Eurasian lads, it 
would not be advisable to widen the 
range of the years within which the choice 
must he made, making it extend from 15 
to 20 instead of from 15 to 18 years.* 

To this letter no reply has as yet been received 
from the Government. I therefore desire with 
your permission to draw attention to the hardships 
imposed on Eurasian and Anglo-Indian lads by 
the proposed rules. 

Before doing so, however, I desire to state first, 
with regard to nominations to the Bengal Pilot 
Service, that the Directors of the Association in 
1S85 suggested that only oue-third of such nomi¬ 
nations should be made from the Anglo-Indian and 
Eurasian community, which practically amounts 
to only a single appointment yearly. 

The proper course as it appears to them on 
reconsideration is to throw open all the nomina¬ 
tions to public competition, and not to restrict 
any portion of such appointments to a particular 
class or to youths from the training ships on the 
Mersey only, as the restriction would create an 
ill-feeling among the nominees which would con¬ 
tinue throughout their career in the Service, and 
which is undesirable. But, apart from the 
sentimental view of this question, I trust to be 
.able to prove to this Commission that the Indian 
Government will, by throwing open the whole 
of such nominations to Indian lads, be served, not 
only more economically, hilt more speedily with a 
Staff of Pilots fitted in every respect for the 
profession. 

With regard to the limit of age contained in 
the first of the proposed rules, the Secretary of 
our Association has already fully expressed the 
opinion of the Directors, and pointed out the 
necessity for widening the range of years from 15 
to 20;* and in his remarks on this point I entirely 
concur, and now desire to draw your attention to it 
with a view to an amendment, which would secure 
better educated lads with more matured charac¬ 
ters without preventing the admission of younger 
lads. 

As regards Rule 2, there can be no possible 
objection. 

Rule 3 acts as a bele noire to the nomination 
of lads of Eurasian and Anglo-Indian parentage 
to the Pilot Service, and completely handicaps, 
if it does not altogether exclude, their chance of 


The President —contd. 

such nomination, and the Directors of the 
Association would be sorry to harbour the idea that 
this rule was drafted with this special object. 

With every respect for any opinion which may he 
expressed to t he contrary, I think it my duty, as dele¬ 
gate of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association 
community, to state that the framers of this rule 
could not have regarded the conditions and circum¬ 
stances of the community in considering the feasi¬ 
bility of tlie.-e requirements for it will he clear to 
any person who has the slightest knowledge of the 
trade of this port that the largest portion of its 
commerce is freighted in steam vessels through 
the Canal, and only such of the staples of trade as 
will not bear the cost of expensive freight, or 
regarding which rapidity of despatch is not a 
sine qua non, are shipped on hoard sailing-vessels 
at very low rates of freight, and that the number 
of sailing vessels visiting this port is conse- 
quenlly less then the'number of steam vessels. Fur¬ 
ther, that the crews, including apprentices, on such 
vessels are, in the generality of in.-tances, shipped 
under articles in England, and that the Command¬ 
ers of such vessels are not in a position to take on 
lads, nor are they permitted to execute indentures 
for apprentices on account of their owners. The 
chances, therefore, of European and Anglo-Indian 
lads being able to qualify for the Pilot Service 
in the way prescribed by Rule 3 are extremely 
limited. 

But if perchance such an opportunity "did offer 
for apprenticeship, what would be the position of 
such a lad on board? His first-half year would 
probably be spent in attending the cuddy table, and 
he would he a general fag to the Master, the Officers, 
and particularly the Steward of the vessel, in clean¬ 
ing the scuppers, holystoning the decks, and attend¬ 
ing to the poultry and cattle; his quarters would 
be in the forecastle, and his associates would 
possibly he the worst characters that the four 
continents could produce; he would be an adept 
in slang, his morals would he depraved, while 
tio traces of refinement would be left in him after 
his two years’ apprenticeship. Gan it be possible, 
therefore, that the Government would care to recruit 
its Pilot Service from such an atmosphere, or that 
any sensible parent would risk the future of any 
lad after years of careful training, education, and 
refinement, from infancy to youth, by permitting 
him to serve as an apprentice uuder such cir¬ 
cumstances, when the only inducement to do so, 
is the bare possibility of a nomination. 

Apart from these drawbacks, it is a well-known 
fact that as soon as a vessel arrives at any port 
in the United Kingdom, she goes into the doeks,, 
where her cargo is unloaded and her crew dis¬ 
charged. 

Most of the crew have their homes in the vicin¬ 
ity ot the port, and are consequently not incon¬ 
venienced ; hut where would our candidate for the 
Pilot Service find a home ? He has received no 
wages during his apprenticeship, and cannot, there¬ 
fore find quarters even the poorest that the back 
slums of London or Liverpool can offer. The adage 
“ nothing for nothing ” is very generally enforced,. 


Bengal. 

Pilot Service. 
Section III. 
O.A.TweeddaU, Esq. 


* TUe Association apparently was unaware that this had already been dona. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE, 


The President —eontd. 


The President —contd. 


Pilo t Ser vice. throughout the world, but nowhere more strin- (1) I would therefore suggest, for the consider- 
Section III. gently than in Britain, where people cannot afford ation of this Committee, that the pilot 

- to be hospitable, however much they may desire to brigs should be the vessels in which Indian 

A. Tweed dale, Esq. be so ; and the result, necessarily, will be that the lads should be trained for the Pilot Ser- 

Indian youth will have to resort to the home for vice, 

vagrants if he is not arrested for something 

worse, and, instead of qualifying for a Pilot, he ■ .t , er a youth has passed the educa- 

may qualify more advantageously for a felon. tional test required by Government, he 

should be appointed as an Apprentice 
To further prove how very unfair this Leadsman, without pay, to take his turn 

ruling is with regard to the admission of Indian * n heaving the lead up and down the river, 

lads, I desire to mention that the youths sent This will give him a practical knowledge ef 

out to India from the training ships Conway the river, its different soundings, its sands, 

and Worcester are not required to pass any h ,s shoals, its currents, and its dangers, 

period at sea. These vessels, something after the When on board the pilot brigs, he should be 

fashion of the seamen’s Bethel in Prinsep’s Ghat, required to take his regular turn of duty in 

are moored in the Mersey, and the boys are taught keeping watch and manoeuvring the vessel, 

the names of the different masts, yards, sails, and This will give him a practical knowledge 

ropes, and their adjustment and manoeuvring, with seamanship. With two years of such 

a theoretical and superficial knowledge of steering apprenticeship, I submit that an Indian lad 

and navigation, the latter being altogether unneces- would be far better fitted to pass an exatn- 

sary for a Pilot on the Hughli. After a course of in ation than if he were sent out on a 

training for two or three years, the lads are required foreign voyage or served his apprenticeship 

to pass an examination ; the lad that passes the best * n training ships for double the period, 

examination is nominated for the Navy, the next and he would most certainly make a more 

three are nominated for the Bengal Pilot Service, efficient Pilot, as he will have made himself 

and their passages paid out to India. On arrival acquainted with the dangers of the river 

here they receive a salary of Rs. 100 per month ; and which he is required to guide a vessel 

as they are unfitted to take up the duties of Pilots, through. 


they are appointed as Leadsmen Apprentices, going 
up and down the river according to turn, heaving 
the lead; and, while on board the brigs, they have 
to take their turn of watch, and assist generally in 
manoeuvring the brig when it cruises about at 
the Sandheads. It is here, therefore, that these lads 
do receive their actual practical training in seaman¬ 
ship and knowledge of the river in which they 
are required to act as Pilots. This Indian train¬ 
ing of the training ship lads extends to between 
two and three years, when on their passing in a 
knowledge of the river and a 2nd Mate’s 
examination, they are appointed as Mate Pilots 
as vacancies occur, and gradually rise to the upper 
rungs of the service ladder. 


After an apprenticeship of two years, he should 
be required to pass an examination, and produce 
certificates of bis ability from those Pilots whom 
he has been witli while heaving the lead, and from 
the Commanders of the pilot brigs. 

If be fails in this examination after two years, 
be may be permitted an extension of another year 
to enable him to qualify; but if he fails the third 
year, he may he sent away. 

During his period of apprenticeship, his parents 
or guardians should be required to defray his 
expenses for subsistence on board the pilot brigs at 
the same rate as is charged to the lads from the 
training vessels. 


If, therefore, it is found necessary for such lads 
to be trained practically and afresh on the pilot 
brigs in India for a period of between two and three 
years, during which period the Government pays 
them at the rate of Rs. 100 each per month, before 
they are competent to take up the duties of a 
Mate Pilot, notwithstanding their previous train¬ 
ing on the Conway and Worcester, it becomes a 
pertinent question as to what are the advantages, 
if any, which the Government derive by restricting 
the major or any portion of the nominations to the 
Pilot Service to lads from the training vessels in 
England ? 

At this stage I would ask the Committee 
whether the Government has any, and what, rea¬ 
sonable objection to lads of European and Anglo- 
Indian parentage being trained in this country 
on board the very pilot brigs in which the lads 
from tire training vessels are made efficient and 
practical Pilots, and ■ where it has already been 
proved by the present men in the Service .that there 
can be no better school. 

To my mind no reasonable objection can be 
shown, and the advantages to be obtained are nu¬ 
merous :— 


The advantages of such a measure are obvious:— 

1st .—The Government will be saved the ex¬ 
pense of paying the passage out of youths 
from the training vessels. 

2nd.— It will be saved the expense of the salaries 
of such lads at the rate of Rs. 100 each 
per month during the period of their 
practical training in India as Leadsmen 
about two or three years. 

3rd. —The Indian lads would sooner qualify as 
Pilots than the lads from the training 
vessels, the latter having to serve for two 
or three years in England, and a similar 
period in India before they are qualified.,. 

4th. —The Pilot Service would be expeditiously 
provided with practical recruits. 

btli. —The Indian lads would not be so subject 
to climatic influences as fresh arrivals 
from Europe. 

6th. —The furlough and leave allowances would 
be considerably reduced, as Indian lads 
would not need to go frequently to Europe, 
their homes being in India. 
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The President —contd. 

7th. —And, lastly, tlie Government would pro¬ 
vide a fresh field for employment without 
unnecessary drawbacks for the Eurasian 
and Anglo-Indian youths. 

During the earlier stages of the discussion on 
the question of throwing open this Service to 
Indian lads, certain' uncharitable remarks were 
passed as to their want of nerve and energy, or, as it 
was facetiously represented at the time, their “want 
of backbone/’ It is unnecessary for me to state 
anything with regard to such remarks, as I believe 
the fact of a number of Eurasians being in the 
Service at present is in itself a sufficient refutation 
of them, and the occasion of the wreck of 
the Mo/iussir is a sufficient proof that the Eura¬ 
sian Pilot who was on board, not only did not lack 
backbone, but had an enviable superfluity of it. 

Mr. Hyland. 

Why should not the boys after receiving their 
nominations go home and be trained on board 
a training ship ?—In some instances parents are 
not in a position to pay the cost of sending their 
sons to England to be trained on board a training 
ship. 

The President. 

The cost of keeping these boys on board the 
pilot brigs would be about Rs. 40 a month. Do 
you know whether their parents could afford 
Rs. 40 a month?-—No doubt a great many, who 
bad the welfare of their children at heart, would 
be able to afford it. 

We are informed that the pilot brigs have not 
accommodation for these boys on board; what 
do you say to that ?—The lads who are 
sent out from England every year go up and down 
the river as Apprentice Leadsmen, and are ac¬ 
commodated on the pilot brigs ; and if they can be 
accommodated, why not the lads locally selected ? 

The answer to that might be that boys locally 
selected are not yet fit to be Leadsmen. You 
could not replace the boys who are now brought 
out from England by locally selected boys?—They 
would soon learn the duties of a Leadsman. 

Captain Stiffe. 

Do you know that a training ship in England 
is a full rigged ship, and that the boys have to 
learn to go aloft and do exactly the same 
work as they would afloat ?—Quite so, but, so far 
as heaving the lead goes, there is very little to be 
learned on an English training ship. They have 
not the variety of dep.ths there. A boy would much 
sooner qualify to be a Leadsman if he was taught 
heaviug the lead on a moving vessel. 


The President. 


Bengal. 


You are aware that for five years the boys who Pilot Service, 
are brought out from England receive a very ~ ' 
small salary?—They receive an allowance of Rs. ee tlon 

100 a month. The Indian lad would not require c a. Tmeeddale,Esq 
to receive a single fraction till he was acquainted -*— 

with the duties of a Leadsman. All that I ask for 
the lads locally selected is, that if they can pass the 
same examination at an earlier period, they should 
not be rejected. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

What is your present employment ?—I belong 
to the Calcutta Customs. 

Have you ever been to sea?—I have been to 
China. 

As an Apprentice ?—No, as a passenger. 

You are aware, no doubt, that the position of 
the ILughli Pilots is one of very great responsibil¬ 
ity ?—Yes. 

That the safety of the ship and cargo and the 
lives of the passengers and crew depend upon 
him ?—Quite so. 

Is it the duty of the Government then to pro¬ 
cure the most efficient men for the Service they 
can ?—Yes. 

Do you think that, as a layman, you are able 
to give an opinion as to the qualifications which 
are required under those circumstances ? Do you 
think we should be justified in adopting your 
opinion in opposition to that of professional wit¬ 
nesses ?—Certainly not; I should not like to press 
my views in opposition to those of professional 
witnesses. 

The President. 

You wish to suggest that, in lieu of two years 
on board an English training ship, the locally se¬ 
lected candidates might undergo two years’ train¬ 
ing on a pilot brig ?—Two years, or even longer, 
if necessary. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton.' 

Do you know what education is given on board 
the training ships in England ? Are you acquainted 
with the rules ?—No. I submit that a knowledge 
of navigation is not necessary for a Pilot. 

The President. 

Supposing a ship was tacking down a reach 
and the Pilot of a ship coming up the river did 
not know how far each tack would carry her, might 
there not be danger of a collision?—I do not 
know. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

Are there any Eurasians, members of the Pilot 
Service, in your Association ?—I do not know. 

Are there any seagoing men in your Associa¬ 
tion ?—I believe so. 


Do you mean that after these two years’ proba¬ 
tion you speak of they should be appointed as 
Pilots?—First of all I propose they should pass an 1 
educational test; then that they should be appoint¬ 
ed Apprentice Leadsmen without any pay or allow¬ 
ances for two years; and then they may be ex¬ 
amined, and, if found to be qualified, entertained as 
Mate Pilots. 

Our Leadsmen now serve for five years before 
they are entertained as Pilots in addition to their 
training at home?—I would make no difference 
between the training ship lads and the local lads. 


Mr. Hyland. 

Has it occurred to you that a boy who has served 
for two years as an apprentice in a sailing vessel 
has acquired a means of obtaining his livelihooc 
even if he fails to enter the Pilot Service ?—He 
might go as an able seaman perhaps. 

Do not the sons of gentlemen go as apprentices 
in trading vessels ?—They enter in quite a differ¬ 
ent position. It is not merely a question of the 
hardships to which a lad would be exposed, but 
hp would necessarily be required to associate with 
the lowest class of seamen. 
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Bengal. 


Witness No. X— 25th March 1887. 


Pilot Service. 
Section III. 
Captain W. Ellery. 


Examination of Captain. William Ellery, of the 
The President. 

I have been trading to this port since 1870 as 
Master of several vessels owned by Messrs. T. 
& J. Brocklebank, of Liverpool. 

I have a very high opinion of the efficiency of 
the Bengal Pilot Service, and never had an acci¬ 
dent on the Hnghli daring the 17 years I have 
been in command. 

Judging from the behaviour of Native boatmen 
and others employed on the river in very rough 
weather, I do not think that any of them could 
ever qualify for the duties of a Pilot, and I think 
it would be impossible to train them to exercise 
that cool judgment and readiness of resource 
in emergency so necessary for the protection of 
property on such a dangerous river as the Hnghli. 

As regards East Indian youths, I have no doubt 
that a certain number of them could be found 
who would readily undergo the necessary course 
of training at sea, and I believe that a healthy, 
intelligent East Indian, who has faithfully 
served two years in a sailing vessel and 
passed a competitive examination, would be well 
qualified to enter the junior grade of the Pilot 
Service. 


Ship Taluqdar, 2,500 tons register, B 3,000 gross. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton —contd. 

but so great are the dangers of the river, 
arising from strong eddies and numerous bars, 
that steam is indispensable for large ships; and 
even with steamers there is constant danger, unless 
the Pilot is a man of ripe experience and cool 
judgment. I have been for more than 30 years 
at sea in Messrs. Brocklebank’s employ, and have 
been on vessels in all parts of the world, and I 
know no navigation more dangerous. 

The President. 

I do not think that residence in a pilot brig 
would be a sufficient training. A Pilot should 
understand how to manoeuvre a ship and how to 
deal with her canvas in sudden squalls ; in other 
words, he should be experienced in the wearing 
and tacking of a ship and in the taking in and 
setting of sail. 

Mr. Hyland. 

Bespeetable boys can easily be apprenticed on 
good ships plying to and from this port. I 
would take apprentices for a term of three or four 
years. 


The Ilon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

I consider that two years’ service in a seagoing 
sailing vessel is essential to the proper training of 
a Pilot, especially for the Hughli. Since 1 have 
commanded a ship of large tonnage, I have never 
come up the Hnghli without steam. In 1873, 
when I commanded a ship, the Bote fell, 1,000 tons 
register, I came up under sail. The cost of steam 
is from Rs. 900 to Its. 1,800, and therefore 
I should always come up under sail, if I could ; 


The President. 

I have a Eurasian apprentice from this port. 
He promises to make a sailor. I believe he pro¬ 
poses to offer himself as a candidate for the Pilot 
Service at the examination on April 1st. The 
Khyber, 2,000 tons register, and another vessel, 
both of which belong to Messrs. Brocklebank, have 
also each a Eurasian apprentice from this port. 
We have from five to eight Apprentices .on each 
ship. They mess together and not with the men. 


captain C. O. 
Crost. 


Witness No. XI— 25th March 1837. 

Examination of Captain C. G. Cross, of the ship Mylomene, 1,900 tons register, owned by Messrs. 

Henry Ferney & Sons, Liverpool. 


The President. 

I have navigated the Hughli from time to tiine 
for 16 years. The Pilot Service, as it now exists, 
is thoroughly efficient. The Calcutta river is the 
most difficult to navigate of any I know. The 
distance from the lightship to Calcutta is about 
110 miles. Theeddies are very strong in the river, 
the bars shift considerably, and at times there is 
little water for a large ship, and the channel is 
narrow. I do not think natives of Asiatic birth 
would be fit men for this Service ; and for such a 
service you are bound to obtain the best men. A 
Pilot must know not only the river, but the hand¬ 
ling of a ship, both to conduct the ship and to 
avoid collisions, and he must have courage and 
promptitude of judgment. A Pilot ought to have 
some training afloat, at least two years. I think 
that the necessary knowledge for working a ship 
at the Sandbeade would be got in a pilot brig. 
I have had many boys from the Conway and the 
Worcester. I do not think those training ships 


The President— concld. ' 

afford a sufficient training in practical seamanship 
for a Pilot. I take apprentices in my ship. If I 
considered a boy robust, strong, and respectable I 
would take him as an apprentice at this port whe¬ 
ther his parents were Europeans or Eurasians. I 
should prefer a boy of European parentage, because 
he would stand changes of climate better. 

I have had Mahomedan sailors. They make 
good sailors in fine weather. I have had no ex¬ 
perience of Arab sailors, but I believe the Arab 
Commanders are pretty good sailors in their own 
waters. When I was in the Philomene, I went on 
board a ship, the Commander of which was an Arab, 
in the Bay of Bengal to compare chronometers. 
I found the Commander had three, and had worked 
out three sets of sights in English figures. I asked 
him where he had been taught navigation, and he 
told me he had learnt it in Calcutta. 
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SECTION IV. 

Note by A. J. Milner, Esq., Branch Pilot. 

I beg,to state, with reference to the question as to whether the Natives of India could qualify 
for the pilotage of the River Hughli, that in my opinion, collectively, they are deficient in nerve, ^ 
judgment, decision of character, &c., to carry on such duties; and considering the risk to life, the 
valuable property entrusted to the charge of Pilots, and the large amounts paid by the mercantile 
community for such service, I think merchants are entitled to the best talent procurable. 


Extract of a Note by W. C. Madge, Esq. w 

Anglo-Indians who were excluded from the Bengal Pilot Service by an order of the Secretary of 
State, confining nominations for that Service to lads chosen from English training ships, though theo¬ 
retically declared eligible once more, still find admission difficult or impossible because a previous 
training of two years is declared necessary, and in the existing dearth of demand for Indian lads on 
seagoing ships, seamanship is not largely followed among them as a profession. 

The injustice of the existing arrangement lies in the preference shown to lads trained in English 
ships, for they are received on those ships without any previous training in seamanship, and it has 
never been seriously contended that two years passed on an English training ship confers anything 
like an education in practical seamanship. In fact, a.far better training in seamanship can be obtained 
on board any of the pilot brigs than on the trihraltar cr Conway or Worcester in English 
waters. Anglo-Indians and Eurasians admitted into the Pilot Service before 1878, and trained entirely 
on pilot brigs, rendered good service on them, and rose to actual distinction, and all the real practical 
seamanship of most English lads elected for the Pilot Service from English training ships is acquired 
after their joining their ships in the Ilughli. 

It is felt very strongly that, if the Government cannot provide separate training ships for the 
youths of the country, it may at least allow Anglo-Indian and Eurasian lads of respectable families and 
good character and decent education to be received on board the pilot brigs as sailor apprentices, 
and thus trained in seamanship. This would open up a new career for Indian lads; and while from 
lads so trained occasional selection could be made for the Pilot Service after suitable examination, the 
residue would have some chance of finding employment in the Mercantile Marine, whose Masters refuse . 
to ship untrained lads. 


Bengal. 

Pilot Service. 
Section IV. 

J. Milner, Esq. 


C. Madge, Esq. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE SUB-COMMITTEE, 

PUBLIC SEEVICE COMMISSION. 


BOMBAY. 
Pilot Service. 


Section I.—Note by the Sub-Committee. 


The control of the Bombay Pilot Service is, subject to certain restrictions, vested in the 
Trustees of the Port of Bombay by the Bombay Port Trust Act, 1879, section 72. 

The authorised strength of the staff is eighteen, viz., three Harbour Masters, five First- 
grade Pilots, five Second-grade Pilots, and five Third-grade Pilots. 


Bombay. 
Pilot Service. 
Section I. 


The Secretary to the Port Trust, in a note addressed to the Government of Bombay in 
March in the present year, states that with the exception of two appointments vacant in the 
third grade, all the appointments are held by Europeans domiciled in India; hut from the evi¬ 
dence of a witness who is acquainted with some of the officers, it appears that they are not 
all domiciled by birth. 


Under the bye-laws Nos. 19—23 the following qualifications are prescribed for admission 
to the service:— 

The Port Officer is authorised to appoint, subject to the approval of the Trustees, so many 
probationers, not exceeding four, as may from time to time be considered necessary. Candi¬ 
dates must be British subjects and not under 21 years of age. They must produce certificates 
of good character and ability and a certificate from a Medical officer appointed by the Trustees 
of physical fitness and ability to distinguish primary colours. 

A probationer may, with the sanction of the Port Officer, present himself for examination 
as to his ability to perform the duties of a pilot by a Board composed of the Port Officer or his 
Assistant or a Dock Master, the Harbour Master, one first or second-grade Pilot and Lloyd's 
Marine Surveyor. A probationer who fails to pass the required examination within six months 
after the date of his appointment, is liable to have his name removed from the list. After pass¬ 
ing the examination a probationer is eligible for appointment as a third-grade Pilot when a 
vacancy occurs. 

Promotions to the several superior grades are, as a rule, regulated by seniority. One 
moiety of the receipts for pilotage is received by the Trustees for their expenses in connection 
with the Pilot Service, such as the provision of schooners, the entertainment of a Medical 
officer to render medical aid to the officers free of charge, and the fixed salaries and furlough 
allowances of* such of the officers as are entitled to receive them. Of the other moiety of 
pilotage receipts a percentage is divided among the Harbour Masters, who also receive fixed 
salaries. From this moiety there are also paid allowances to Harbour Masters for piloting 
vessels into Dock and on changing berths, and provision is also made for allowances due to 
Pilots on leave. The residue is divided among the Pilots according to the amount earned by 
the officers of each grade. 

The average monthly earnings of the officers in each grade for the past five years have 
been— 

Harbour Masters (including salaries) . 

First-grade Pilots .... 

Second ,, ,, .... 

Third „ „ .... 


R a. p. 

767 0 0 
547 8 0 
467 5 4 
353 2 8 


By an order of 10th August 1887, the percentage of gross pilotage receipts to be received 
by the Trustees is from the 10th September 1887 to be reduced to 43|, and the percentage to 
be applied to the other purposes mentioned is to be increased to 54i. 

When the exigencies of the service permit, Pilots are entitled to leave and furlough under 
bye-laws 68 and 85. Leave may be granted on medical certificate for two years in all, but 
not for more than one year at a time, and on such leave the officer is entitled to half the pay of 
his substantive grade. 
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Leave may be granted without pay for any term not exceeding one year after three years’ 
service, and may he again granted after intervals of six years. 


Privilege leave on full pay of the grade may be granted up to three months in the pro¬ 
portion of one month for every eleven months’ uninterrupted service, but such leave cannot be 
taken between June 1st and September 30th. 

For the purposes of the leave rules the pay of the several grades is taken to be as 


follows 

8 

Harbour Master ............ 450 

First-grade Pilot .400 

Second „ „ 330 

Third ..265 


The members of the service are not entitled to pension, but are permitted to subscribe 
monthly to a Provident Fund 5 per cent, of their pay ; and an equal sum is contributed by the 
Trustees. These amounts are allowed to accumulate with compound interest at the rate of 
4 per cent, per annum. If a member of the service retires before he has served fifteen years, 
he is not entitled to the contribution of the Port Trustees and the interest thereon; but on 
completing that term of service, he is entitled, on retirement, to the contributions as well as his 
subscriptions and the accumulated interest on both funds. In the event of his death while in 
the service, the amount at his credit, including the contribution of the Trustees and interest, 
is paid to his nominee. 

Two witnesses were examined by the Sub-Committee—Captain Potts, Superintendent of the 
Dockyard in the occupation of the British India Steam Navigation Company, and Captain Hext, 
R.N., Director of Indian'Marine. Captain Potts stated that the length of pilotage water at the 
Port of Bombay is about ten miles, and that the principal difficulties to be encountered are the 
berthing of ships in a harbour at times crowded with shipping of considerable tonnage, and the 
working of sailing ships out of port against the monsoon, where there is not much sea room. 
He considered that a Bombay Pilot ought to be competent to handle a sailing ship and 
experienced in navigation. He mentioned that at ports at which there are European and Native 
Pilots, preference is given by masters of ships to Europeans and Eurasians, and that the 
Native Pilots were ordinarily men of little education, who have served before the mast as las- 
cars or tindals and have not had the opportunity of navigating large vessels. He considered that 
some of the Arab commanders are educated in navigation and handle their ships fairly. He 
believed that Natives of India, Portuguese and East Indians, would make as efficient Pilots if 
they had the necessary training; but he added that there are few opportunities in Indian ports 
for apprenticeship in a sailing vessel, and that Natives do not offer themselves for such service. 
Captain Hext stated that a Pilot Service was necessary for Bombay, for although the harbour 
was easy of access, the rules of the mercantile marine and of the insurance companies required 
the engagement of a Pilot in ports. He considered that the services of a pilot are desirable 
because the Pilots would be aware of the position of other ships in the harbour and what 
berths are available for incoming ships. He saw no reason why a duly qualified Native should 
not be appointed a Pilot, but he thought that, as a rule, they have not sufficient nautical 
knowledge and experience. His experience of Arab commanders was that their knowledge is 
imperfect. Although he admitted that he had been glad to avail himself of the local knowledge 
of Arab Pilots, he thought that as a class Natives would not possess the nerve necessary to pilot 
large ships in dangerous waters. 

Advantage was taken of the attendance of Captain Hext to supplement the evidence 
obtained by the Sub-Committee in Calcutta respecting the necessary qualifications for the 
Bengal Pilot Service and the feasibility of establishing a training class on board a ship of the 
Indian Marine. Captain Hext confirmed the opinions expressed by witnesses examined in 
Calcutta as to the peculiar danger and difficulty of the navigation of the Hughli, the excellence 
of the Pilot Service, and the propriety of the conditions imposed on candidates to have 
undergone a course of instruction in a training ship in England or to have served for two years 
on a sea-going ship. He considered that the Indian Marine could not provide a ship suitable 
for training youths in navigation and the handling of sailing ships, as the ships belonging to 
the service are either steamers or vessels, which are employed on very short trips. He stated that 
he had on one occasion tried the experiment of fitting out a sailing ship and sending it on a 
cruise to train young officers of the Indian Marine, and from the experience thus acquired 
he considered the expense incommensurate with the advantage of providing an opportunity for 
the training of so small a number of recruits as would be required for the Bengal Pilot Service. 
Captain Potts also bore testimony to the difficulty of navigating the Hughli and the expedien¬ 
cy of the conditions imposed on candidates for the Bengal Pilot Service. 


Sind. 

The control of the Pilot Service at the port of Karachi is, subject to certain restrictionss 
vested in the Trustees of the Port Trust by the Karachi Port Trust Act, 1886, section 55. It 
consists of four grades :— 


Senior Pilot with 

a monthly salary of . 

, ■ 



• » 


. 250 

First-class Pilot 

do. 






. 220 

Second „ „ 

do. 

, 


. 



. 200 

Third „ „ 

do. 

. 

• 

. 

. • 

. • 

. 180 
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As at preseat constituted, the staff consists of four officers, one in each grade, all of whom 
are Europeans. No rules have been framed to regulate admission to the service, but in 
practice the following have been adopted:— 

A candidate must have obtained a first .or second Mate’s certificate from the Board of 
Trade, and must produce certificates of good conduct and sobriety from Masters of vessels in 
which he has served. 

He is appointed on probation for three months, during which period he receives a salary 
of E100. At the end of three months he is required to pass an examination as to his qualifi¬ 
cations to perform the duties of a Pilot, and on passing it his appointment is confirmed and 
he is graded in the third class and is allowed to pilot vessels of light draught. After five 
years of approved and efficient service in the third class he is promoted to the second class, 
and, after a similar period of like service in that class, to the first class. The Senior Pilot is 
selected for the appointment from men graded in the first class who hold a Board of Trade 
certificate as Master. 

Pilots who entered the service prior to the 1st April 1875 enjoy the benefit of the Leave 
and Pension Buies applicable to the Uncovenanted Service. Pilots appointed since that date 
may claim furlough to the same extent as is allowed to members of the Uncovenanted Service, 
but they have no claim to pension. In lieu of this provision they are permitted to contribute 
5 per cent, of their earnings to a Provident Fund, to which the Port Trustees make a contribu¬ 
tion from their funds of a minimum sum equal to 50 per eent. of the amount subscribed by 
each Pilot. If at the end of the year there is a sufficient surplus of revenue at the disposal of 
the Trustees, an additional 50 per cent, is contributed to the amount subscribed by each Pilot 
duriug the year. 

If after fifteen years of approved service a Pilot desires to retire or is invalided, he is 
refunded the amount of his subscriptions and the contributions of the Port Trustees with 
interest, and in the event of the death of a Pilot when he is in the service, those sums are paid 
to his nominee. 

Pilots are permitted to continue in the service so long as they are capable or until they 
attain the age of 55 years, and on retirement receive the amount of their subscriptions and the 
contributions of the Port Trustees. 

The qualifications required are similar to those which are necessary for efficient service at 
other harbours and ports frequented by steamers and sailing vessels of considerable tonnage and 
include a thorough acquaintance with local circumstances,, such as the channels, depths of 
water, tides, currents and prevailing winds. 

At present only European Masters and Mates of vessels apply for employment in the 
eervice. The Commissioner in Sind is of opinion that so long as they can be induced to 
join the service, qualified English seamen should be appointed Pilots in preference to any 
other class. 


Bombay. 
Pilot Service. 
Section L 
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Section II.—Note by the Departmental Member. 


Bombay. 
Pilot Service. 


From Brigadier-General M. W. WILLOUGHBY, Secretary to Government, Marine 
Department, to the President, Sub-Committee, Public Service Commission, dated 
Bombay Castle, 16th May 1887, No. 169 :— 


Sec. II. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the Public Service Commission's Secretary's 

letter, No. 157, dated 17th March last, 
asking for certain information regarding 
the Pilot Service in Bombay and Sindh, 
and in reply am directed to forward the 
accompanying copies of papers noted in 
the margin, affording the information 
required, and to state that, under the 
Acts marginally quoted, the control of 
restrictions, vested in the Trustees of the 


Letter from the Secretary, Bombay Port Trust, No. 1305, dated 
28th March 1877, with statement and pamphlet. 
Memorandum by the Commissioner in Sind, No. 591, dated 29th 
April 1887, with statement therein referred to. 

Section 72 of Bombay Port Trust Act of 1879. 

Section 55 of Karachi Port Trust Act of 1886. 


Pilots at Bombay and Sind is, subject to certain 
Ports of Bombay and Karachi respectively. 


Note ly the Secretary, Port Trust, Bombay. 

The rules under which persons are admitted to the Pilot Service in Bombay are Nos. 19 to 
23 in the Bye-laws. When once admission into the service is gained, promotion to 3rd, 2nd 
and 1st grade Pilots and then to Harbour Masters goes as a rule by seniority. 


The Pilots are paid according to Buies Nos. 
each grade for the past five years has been— 


63 


and 67, and the average pay drawn by 


Harbour Masters . 
lst-grade Pilots . 
2nd „ „ 

3rd ,, „ • 


8 a. j>. 
767 0 0 
547 8 0 
467 5 4 
353 2 8 


As Government are aware, proposals for the revisal and reduction of these rates are at 
present under consideration. 

The pilots are not entitled to pension, but they have the privilege of joining the Trustees' 
“ Provident Fund.” Under the rules of that fund they contribute monthly 5 per cent, of their 
pay as laid down in Pilotage Rule No. 85, and the trustees contribute a like sum. Both 
amounts are allowed to accumulate at comupound interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
hut a Pilot is only entitled to draw the trustees' contribution and interest thereon after at least 
fifteen years’ service. 

In the event of his death while in the service, the amount at his credit including trustees' 
contribution and interest goes to his nominee. 

The Leave rules under which the Pilots serve will be found under Nos. 68 and 85 of the 
pamphlet referred to. 

The “ professional attainments essential for efficient * service' cannot well be detailed. It 
will been seen that pilots have to pass an examination before admission to the service, and the 
examiners are specified in Rule No. 24. The Pilots are all Europeans domiciled in India.” 

The rules already referred to will give full information as to the <f existing organization 
and constitution of the department,” it being only necessary to add that the control of the 
pilots is subject to certain restrictions, vested in the Trustees of the Port of Bombay by Sec¬ 
tion 72 of the Bombay Port Trust Act, 1879. 
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Existing organization and constitution of the Pilot Service Department. 


Bombay. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Total number 
of gazetted 

Distribution of the 

Number op appointments in each class or grade now held by— 

Department. 

appointments 
or of appoint¬ 
ments not being 
purely clerical 
of salaries of 
Ks. 100 and 
upwards. 

gazetted appointments 
or of appointments 
mentioned in column 2 

1 

Europeans 
not domi-„ 
cilod in 
India. 

2 

3 

4 

Natives of India. 


amongst classes 
and grades, with rate of 
pay attached to each. 

Europeans 
domiciled 
in India. 

Eurasians. 

(«) | 
Hindus., 

i 

W 

Maho- 

medaos. 

M 

Others. 

w 

Total. 

Bombay 
Port Trust. < 

Three Harbour 
Masters and 
fifteen Pilote. 

There are two 
vacancies in 
the Pilot Ser¬ 
vice at pre¬ 
sent. 

The appoint¬ 
ments are not 
gazetted. 

Three Harbour Masters. 
Five lst-grade Pilots. 
Five 2nd „ „ 

Five 3rd ,, ,, 

Paid by fees (see accom¬ 
panying letter). Ex¬ 
cept Harbour Masters, 
who are paid partly by 
fixed salary and partly 
by fees. 

I 

Three ! 

Harbour 
Masters. 

Five lst- 
grade 
Pilots. r 

Five 2nd- 
grade 
Pilots. 

Three 3rd- 
grade 
Tilota. 

, 

i 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Pilot Service, 
Soo. II. 


Note by Acting Commissioner in Sind. 

There are no fixed regulations as regards admission to this service, but the principles by which 
the department is guided in making appointments and promotions are— 

(а) To qualify for admission to the Pilot Service at this Port, a candidate must possess a 

First or Second Mate’s Certificate from the Board of Trade, together with certificates of 
good conduct and sobriety from Masters of Vessels in which he has served. 

(б) A candidate is appointed on probation for three months, after that period should he pass 

the required examination, as to his qualifications to perform the duties of pilot, he is 
confirmed and graded in the 3rd class, and permitted to bring in and take out of harbour 
vessels of light draught; after five years of approved and efficient service in the 3rd class, 
he is promoted to the 2nd, and after serving the same period in that class is promoted to 
the 1 st class. The Senior Pilot is selected for the appointment from the lst-class grade, 
and in addition to the qualifications necessary for the other grades of the service must 
hold a Board of Trade certificate as Master. 

2. Those that joined the service prior to the 1st April 1875 are governed by the Civil Leave and 
Pension Codes, and are treated both as regards pension and furlough as members of the Uncove¬ 
nanted Service. 

As regards those that, join the service subsequently to the abovementioned date, a Provident Fund 
has been established, to which they contribute 5 per cent, on their monthly salaries, but as regards 
furlough, they are treated in the same manner as Uncovenanted Servants. 

After 15 years of approved service if they desire to retire, or are invalided, they are refunded 
the amount of their subscriptions plus the contribution of the Port Trust (which is regulated in 
accordance with the surplus balance to the credit of the Trust at the close of each year, viz., the 
contribution of the Trust shall be at the minimum rate of 50 per cent, on subscribers’ contributions, 
but in those years in which there may be a surplus revenue, a further contribution of 50 per 
cent, on current subscription only will be granted by the Trust). Otherwise they are permitted to 
serve as long as they are capable, or until they attain the age of 55 years, and then retire with the 
foregoing privileges. 

The scale of salaries is as follows :— 


Probationary Pilot ... 
Third-class do. ... 


• • • 


••• 

" R8. 

... 100 

• •• 

• •• 

• • » 

a • • 

... 180 

Second-class do. ... 

... 

• • . 

a • • 

• a • 

... 200 

First-class do. ... 

• • • 

• • • 

. • « 

a . a 

... 220 

Senior Pilot 

• • • 

• • • 

.. • 

• • • 

... 250 


3. A theoretical and practical knowledge of seamenship, the handling of steam and sailing vessels, 
a thorough knowledge of the harbour and its channels, depth of water at the different buoys and piers, 
strength of tides, and force of wind, and also what is necessary in case of accident to vessels. 

4. At present Masters and Mates of Vessels (only Eutopeans) seek employment in this service, 
and have proved themselves efficient to discharge the duties required of them. 

5. A statement showing the existing organization and constitution of the department, prepared 
by the Port Officer in the form required, is appended. 
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6. The Commissioner considers that, as long as they can be induced to accept the postB, quali¬ 
fied English seamen should be chosen for pilot service in preference to any other class. 


Existing organization and constitution of the Pilot Service Department. 


l 2 


3 


4 


Department. 


Total number 
of gazetted 
appointments 
or of appoint¬ 
ments not being 
purely clerical 
of salaries of 
Us. 100 and 
upwards. 


Distribution of the gazet¬ 
ted appointments or of 
appointments mentioned in 
column 2 amongst classes 
and grados with rate of 
pay attached to it. 


Numbeb of appointments in each class or grade now held by— 


1 1 

2 

3 

4 

Natives of India. 

Europeans 
not domi¬ 
ciled in 
India. 

i 

! 

1 

Europeans 
domiciled I 
in India. 

Eurasians. 

(•) 

Hindus. 

1 

(i) 

Maho- 

medana. 

w 

Others 

(<0 

Total. 
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Witness No. I.—21 st July 1887. 


Examination of Captain Potts, Dock Shipping Attendant in the service of the British India Steam 

Navigation Company. 


Bombay. 
Pilot Service. 


The President. 

What are the duties of your office ?—I am in 
charge of lascars, and the repairs to ships, and 
sailmaking. 

- Where did you reoeive your technical educa¬ 
tion?—On the Clyde, in Greenock, and in the 
Glasgow ship-building yards. I was two years 
in Gordon’s, two years in Lawrence, Hall and 
Co.’s, and four years in Caird and Co.’s yards 
as a Naval Constructor. I then went to sea, and, 
after having served at sea for a period, obtained 
command of a ship ; since 1881, I have held shore 
appointments in the service of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company’s dock. 

The Pilot service in Bombay is under the 
management of the Port Trust ?—Yes. 

And the appointments are made by the 
Board ?—Yes. _ < _ 

I believe all the Pilots are domiciled Euro¬ 
peans ?—I know that most of them were born 
in England. 

How do you know that ?—I come in contact 
with them frequently. 

You have commanded ships plying to and 
from Calcutta ?—Yes, from Calcutta to Singa¬ 
pore by the Burma and Chittagong coasts. 

You are acquainted with the Hughli river ?— 
Yes. It is the most difficult pilotage I have any 
knowledge of. 

What is the length of the pilotage water in 
Bombay ?—Ten miles from the dock to the 
pilot schooner station. 

What are the difficulties whioh present them¬ 
selves in the navigation of these waters ?— 
Manoeuvring and berthing vessels amongst each 
other, working sailing vessels out of the harbour 
during the monsoon, and embarking and disem¬ 
barking at the same period. 

The difficulties are principally those whioh 
affect sailing ships ?—Yes. 

There is not much room for tacking ?—There 
is not much water to go either one side or the 
other. 

The Bombay Pilots must be experienced in 
handling sailing vessels ?—Yes. 

Has the number of sailing vessels visiting the 
Indian ports lately increased ?—The number of 
sailing vessels has increased, but the number of 
steamers is much the same, though their tonnage 
is greater. Four-masted sailing ships are taking 
the place of steamers. 


Ought a Pilot in this water to have a 
competent knowledge of navigating a ship ?— 
Yes; because in the south-west monsoon or in 
thick weather he might not be able to see his land¬ 
marks or any objects whioh can guide him, and 
he would have to compute his course and make 
allowances for tide, and perhaps, if he were 
driven out to sea, to take observations to ascertain 
his position. He must be an expert seaman to 
handle his ship. I believe all the local Pilots 
have served in sea-going ships as Masters or 
Mates. 

I believe at one time the Port Trustees allowed 
the Captains of oertain steamers plying in this port 
to qualify themselves to bring in their- own ships ? 
—Only in a portion of the pilotage, the open water 
at the mouth of the harbour, that is, the five first 
miles from the pilot station to the sunken rock. 

Have you known a case of a ship coming in 
without a Pilot ?—As far as the sunken rock, 
yes. 

Do you know whether some of the Captains 
qualified under these rules?—Some did. 

Do you know anything of the Bengal Pilot 
Service ?—1 have sailed in and out of Calcutta for 
more than a year. 

Do yon consider it an efficient service ?—A 
highly efficient service. 

There are two methods of gaining admis¬ 
sion to that service—(1) service in a training 
ship in England for two years, and (2) two years 
service in a sea-going vessel. Are those conditions 
necessary for the efficiency of a Hughli pilot ?— 
I think so, to enable a man to act in emer¬ 
gency. 

It has been suggested to us that in a training 
ship a man learns nothing of practical seamanship 
owing to the ship being stationary ?—He can 
supply that deficiency in his service as apprentice 
or steersman on the river and in the pilot brigs. 

And from his schooling in the training ship he 
is capable of acquiring the neoessary knowledge 
of seamanship ?—Yes. 

Without that schooling do you think he would 
make a competent Pilot ?—It is very doubtful 
whether he would. 

Have you ever been to Chittagong ?—Yes. 

What is the nature of the harbour at Chitta¬ 
gong ?—It is a river harbour about fourteen miles 
in length with a bar at the bottom. The pilotage 
difficulties are not considerable, the river is an 
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open one and a good one, and the principal skill 
required is in crossing the har at the proper 
time and in encountering a kind of set that 
crosses the har at an angle of forty-five. After 
that, the river is open and easily navigated. 

The har is a permanent har ?—Yes. 

"What sort of pilotage is there at Rangoon and 
Moulmein ?—The Rangoon is a fairly easy 
river, but the Moulmein is a difficult water. 

What is the length of the Moulmein pilotage 
water ?—Fifteen miles, much the same as at 
Rangoon, only there is less water in the river and 
the channel takes zigzag turns. There are a 
few Europeans and a number of Native Pilots 
at Moulmein; for Rangoon there are two native 
pilots and twelve or thirteen Europeans; in Chit¬ 
tagong there is one Eurasian Pilot and the rest 
are Mahomedans. 

What has been your experience of native pilots 
in the Moulmein River ?—Unfavorable. I re¬ 
member once we were passing up the river when I 
observed that the Pilot, a Native, took the wrong 
side of the river. Not knowing whether there 
was any local rule which allowed him to make 
way for deeper vessels to pass, I reported the 
matter at the Pilot office, hut the same Pilot was 
appointed to take me to sea. On that occasion we 
were going down against the tide when I observed 
a very large vessel coming up with the tide. I 
asked the Pilot to ease down (being nervous by 
reason of my experience of his incapacity), and 
let the vessel get over to her own side and pass 
up. He replied it was all right, that the Pilots 
had an understanding with each other, and I 
allowed him to have his way : the other ship 
crossed our hows: I had to take charge and 
bring our ship full speed astern, and the other 
ship struck the hank and swung round with the 
tide, and her stem cleared our port how by a few 
feet only. The Captain, I believe, wanted to take 
action against us, but I heard nothing more of it. 
After that I always tried to get an experienced 
European Pilot. The Native did not seem con¬ 
scious of the danger he was incurring. He did 
not act on the emergency. He refused to act 
after he had got us into trouble. He did not 
seem to grasp the emergency; it was a simple 
matter of stopping for a few moments to allow 
the other vessel to pass. As a general rule, Masters 
apply for European or Eurasian Pilots; at that 
time the Pilots used to come out to us in boats, 
and it was our practice to look through the glass 
and avoid the boats that had Native Pilots in 
them. 

I suppose these Native Pilots were not very 
well educated as a class ?—No. The European 
Pilots were for the most part men who had had a 
deep-sea training and held rank in ships. 

The Natives had never had a chance of com¬ 
manding large ships ?—No. They are mostly 
men who have had a little service before the mast 
as ordinary lascars or tindals. 

So that it would not be quite fair to compare 
the efficiency of the two classes ?—No. 

We were told in Calcutta that some of the 
Arab Commanders handle their ships skilfully 
enough ?—Some of them do; some of them are 
experienced seamen and could compare with En¬ 
glish shipmasters. They have been brought up in 
Arab vessels and passed through all the grades. 


Have you met any educated navigators among 
them ?—Yes. The Captains of Arab ships are 
all under the impression that they navigate in 
the same way as we do. I have known them to 
go aboard an English vessel at the end of the 
year and obtain a copy of the nautical almanac 
and copy out the data for navigation. 

Are any of the men you speak of Natives of 
India ?—I should say not. They are men from 
Zanzibar, as a rule, Muscat, and. the Arab ports, 
such as Jedda. 

You have a great number of Native sailors 
in the Company’s service ?—All our vessels are 
manned by lascars. 

Where do those men come from principally ? 
—Those who run the vessels from the Persian Gulf 
to Zanzibar are mostly Surat men ; those who take 
our vessels to Singapore are mostly men from 
Chittagong; and the men who join the vessels 
trading between London and Calcutta are mostly 
Bombay men. 

Your Company has a dry dock and workshops 
here ?—Yes. 

Have you the pay sheets of your Company with 
you?—lies (hands them in). 

I see you employ 166 men in the dock depart¬ 
ment ?—That is the permanent staff; as the work 
increases, we may increase the permanent staff 
to three or four hundred. 

The entire supervision of your dookyard is 
European ?—Yes. 

Have you any Natives of Bombay who are 
first-class mechanical engineers whom you could 
employ in supervision?—I cannot answer that 
question, my duties being confined to the ship¬ 
wright and sail-making departments. 

Have you had any experience of Native engi¬ 
neers in your sea service?—No. All our ships 
have European or Eurasian engineers, and in all 
the ships I have served, the engineers have been 
Europeans or Eurasians. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi Shakbnddin. 

Would it be practicable to employ Natives.of • 
India, Portuguese and East Indians for the Pilot 
Service here ?—Not unless they went through 
exactly the same routine of service by going to 
sea as boys to begin -with. 

Could not young boys belonging to those 
classes be put on board sea-going ships to learn 
the business?—I see no reason why they should 
not if they went through the same apprenticeship. 

Is there anything to prevent their obtaining 
such training in this country in the rules or 
practice of your Company for instance?—None 
that I know of. 

I)o you ever take apprentices in India ?—No; 
but there is no rule to prevent a man who has 
obtained a certificate as an officer from taking 
service with us. 

Would you employ Natives as apprentices if 
they were qualified by their training and phy¬ 
sique ?—Yes, at home. 

Why not here ?—There are very few sailing 
vessels here; nearly all are steamers, and appren¬ 
tices are only taught their business in sailing 
ships; every port in Great Britain has a very 
large number of sailing and coasting vessels; 
the boy who goes on board at home gains experi- 
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once from the way in which the ships are rigged 
which he would not learn here. In vessels out 
here it is simply a case of one big sail and the men 
<lo not get the same experience. 

Would a training in a sailing vessel he quite 
sufficient to fit a hoy for the Pilot Service here ? 
—Yes, if it extended over a sufficient length of 
time. 


Practically speaking there is no prospect of 
Natives being trained out here as apprentices and 
afterwards drafted into the mercantile service as 
offioers ?—No ; they do not present themselves 
for such service. 

Do you think that besides other difficulties there 
would he any on aooount of their being Natives ? 
—No, but on aooount of their want of education 
there would be. 


Bombay. 
Bilot Service. 

Sec. III. 
Captain Potts. 


Witness No II.—21sf July 1887. 


Examination of Captain Hext, R.N., Director of Indian Marine. 


The President. 

How 'long have you been Director of Indian 
Marine ?—Four years and five months. 

You are acquainted with the navigation of the 
River Hughli P—As well as an ordinary sea¬ 
faring man can be. 

Is it necessary that we should have a special 
service of Pilots for that river ?—Most necessary. 

Do you consider it is better to have what is 
called a covenanted service of Pilots than to 
have licensed Pilots ?—The service must be under 
the control of the Port Commissioners or the 
Government. You could not, on account of the 
difficulties of the Hughli, have ordinary Pilots 
instructed. by themselves. I mean to say that 
no man of local knowledge merely, without 
thorough instruction in the river, could Pilot the 
Hughli. A Pilot on the Hughli is dependent on 
the surveys of the river by the Port Commis¬ 
sioners. 

You mean it must be a regular service and not 
a licensed corps ?—Yes. 

Do you consider it necessary for the education 
of a Pilot on the Hughli that he should either 
have undergone two years’ training in a training 
ship or have served for two years in a sea-going 
vessel ?—It is most necessary. 

You think it would be insufficient if he was 
sent to serve on board the pilot brigs at the 
•Sandheads ?—I think after two years on a train¬ 
ing ship, service on a pilot brig would finish his 
education; but he must certainly have served 
for two years in a training ship, or its equivalent, 
the sea-going vessel. 

Would it be possible to establish a training 
or apprentice class on any of the vessels of the 
TnrHfl.n Marine P—No. The vessels of the Indian 
Marine are employed only in fair-weather months 
on the coasts of India during short periods and 
voyages; the boys would not go on long voyages or 
get an opportunity of taking sights regularly 
day to day, nor would they acquire the essential 
knowledge of handling sailing ships in the steamers 
we have—which are only jury-masted or of the 
smallest sailing capacity—which they would learn 
in a sea-going vessel in the Mercantile Marine. 

In connection with a proper training class, 
would it be necessary to have special instructors 
appointed ?—Of course. 

You have no officers at present in your Marine 
whose duties would allow them leisure tdinstruct 
a class of apprentices ?—The officers could do the 
duty provided they have other men appointed in 
their place ; but we have no men who would have 
leisure to undertake it as well as their own duties. 


Have you at any time made the experiment of 
establishing a training ship here for your own 
officers ?•—When I first came out here four years 
ago I tried, in the monsoon months, sending all 
the junior officers who. I thought lacked the 
experience which is gained in sea voyages in 
sailing ships, on the Oesarewitch, a sailing vessel 
belonging to the Indian Marine, hut I found the 
expense of keeping up the crew which was neces¬ 
sary for manning the ship, and the wear and tear 
of the ship was so great that I had to move Gov¬ 
ernment to substitute a steamer. To keep up a 
ship to train recruits for the Hughli Pilot Ser¬ 
vice when the number of pupils would not be 
more than six at the outside would involve an 
enormous expense for a very small return. 

Is a pilot service for Bombay neoessary p—Yes. 

What are the principal features of danger in 
the pilotage waters here ?—Bombay has a 
harbour exceedingly easy of access; but the insur¬ 
ance companies and the general rules of the 
Mercantile Marine entail taking a Pilot in 
all the ports. No Captain in the Mercantile 
Marine, even the most experienced, is allowed, 
as a rule, by his owners to go into any port without 
taking a Pilot where a Pilot can be obtained, the 
consequence being that we have Pilots for the 
English Channel and Pilots for Plymouth, which is 
a place you might go into as you would go into 
a turnpike road for instance ; and if any accident 
happened to a ship which had not a Pilot on 
board, it would very probably invalidate the 
insurance. 

We have been told that the principal difficulty 
of the Bombay Harbour consisted in manoeuvring 
the ships ?—Yes. The great advantage of having 
a Pilot who is also a Harbour Master is that he 
knows the exact position of ships in the harbour 
and the places available for the incoming ships. 

The Bombay Pilot Service ’ and the Harbour 
Master’s service are combined ?—Yes. 

And are under the management of a Port Trust 
of which you are a member P—Yes. 

Are Natives admitted to the Pilot Service 
here P—I do not think so. I have never met 
any. 

Do you see any reason why they should not be 
admitted ?—As a rule the Asiatic has not the 
sea-faring knowledge which is necessary to take 
angles and bearings and to use certain nautical 
instruments accurately* but I see no reason why 
a Native who qualifies himself in these respects 
should not make an excellent Pilot for Bombay. 

Have you had any applications from Natives 
for employment in the service ?—I do not re¬ 
member having had any. ( 


Captain Sext, 
S.Jf. 
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Bombay. We have been told that some Arab com- seaman, and not only that, must have served most 
PilotServi menders are very skilful in the handling of probably for years at sea before he gains the 
i o ervice. their ships ? — Very few. Some Captains of the necessary experience. 

Sec. in. Zanzibar steamers are ; but from my knowledge Could he not obtain that by serving as a simple 
Ca tairTuext Persian Gulf, where I had to do with a apprentice for two years or so on a sailing ves- 

“ P m'n. ’ great many vessels running from Zanzibar, their sel ?—No, because an apprentice does not, as a rule, 
knowledge of navigation is very, very, crude, get the necessary instruction. The system of 
They know the points on the coast by sight and apprenticing lads on sea-going vessels is not lik e 
how to measure their distances, but very few it used to be when an apprentice paid a premium 
know how to take the longitude from their and was educated by the Captain in navigation, 
chronometers and by sights. There is no reason, Nowadays the boys are made to work very 
however, why they should not learn these matters, much as the crew, and there is very little ins truc- 
Of the Commanders of such ships that run from tion given to apprentices except in the best 
Muscat with salt to Jedda and go round as far ships. A boy or a man may go to sea for twenty 
as Calcutta there are very few whom you could years and may learn to reef a topsail or furl a 
call skilful navigators. royal, but to handle a ship is a very different affair. 

Is there not a line of steamers worked entirely Do you think there are Natives of India who 
by Natives here ?—Shepherd’s coasting line is, could acquire the necessary qualifications, provided 
I believe, run entirely by Natives with Native they had the means of doing so ?—Undoubtedly, 
masters. Do not the means exist in India P—Not at 


What class of Natives take these appointments ? 
—Men from Kulnagunj and down the coast that 
way, and some are from the northward of Bombay. 
It is only a coasting line to the different small 
ports. 

Would these men make competent Pilots ?—I 
should think they would hardly know the points of 
the compass. We have had cases of collision here, 
the reports of which certaiuly showed a very 
small knowledge of navigation on the part of 
Native commanders. I do not see how you can 
expect them to have the knowledge; you might 
as well try to make a lawyer of one as a seaman 
unless he has gone through a certain education. 

We have heard that the pilotage is difficult when 
vessels are boating out against the monsoon, there 
being so little sea room ?—It is no doubt a narrow 
but not a difficult harbour to beat out of. 

Are sailing vessels disappearing from the 
mercantile marine which trades to the East P—No. 
In Calcutta I should say they were decidedly 
increasing again, though in Bombay they are 
comparatively rare. 

What class of ships do you allude to ?—Very 
large ships indeed: four-masted ships, three- 
masted ships, vessels of 270 and 280 feet long. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbuddin. 

How do you account for the fact that the 
number of sailing vessels trading to Calcutta is 
increasing?—I apprehend the reasons to be that 
for the delivery of certain cargoes there is no 
great hurry, that all the space on these ships being 
available for cargo they are able to carry an 
enormous amount, and that having no engineers to 
pay and every possible appliance for hoisting 
their sails, they run with exceedingly small crews, 
whom moreover they pay off on arriving in 
Calcutta, and there is also the saving which they 
make in the Suez Canal dues : the consequence is 
that cargoes which there is no hurry to get on the 
market, jute for instance, go home almost entirely 
in these ships. 

What general education should be possessed by 
an efficient Pilot ?—A Pilot in this harbour would 
not require to be a highly educated man. He 
should know the three Bs and have a certain 
knowledge of mathematics. 

Any special education ?—Experience as a sea¬ 
man. He must have served his apprenticeship as a 


present; of course you can make them exist. 

You say that a training ship in India would be 
too costly for the requirements of the Pilot Service ? 
—Most certainly it would. The requirements of 
Bombay are very, very small. Those of the 
Hughli are larger no doubt. 

Is Karachi a difficult port?—No, except as 
regards the tides. There are only four or five 
Pilots in Karachi. The only Pilot Service in 
India which is really worth considering is the 
Hughli. 

Do you know Chittagong P—No. 

We are told that the Pilots at Chittagong are 
with one exception all Natives ?—I have never 
been to Chittagong, but you constantly find in the 
Arabian ports, J edda for instance, that the Arab 
Pilot comes aboard with no knowledge whatever 
except of the place. He manages to get on very 
well, but the chances are that if he met another 
ship coming in from another direction there would 
be a collision. I have been very glad, as Captain 
of a ship, to make use of the local knowledge of 
these men. 

Do you consider it impossible for Natives to be 
made competent Pilots ? —I think if you can find 
Natives who are fit to be Judges, you can surelj) 
find Natives who would be fit to be Pilots. 

We have been told that they do not possess 
the resource which enables a man to aot on emer¬ 
gencies : is that your opinion also ?—I think, 
taking ten Natives and ten Europeans, you woidd 
find that the ten Europeans were better in the 
matter of resource, but, at the same time, you 
would undoubtedly find many Natives with 
ample resource. The Hughli is an exceptionally 
difficult service. You come up in a south-west 
monsoon and no land in sight, with a very heavy 
sea running, the weather very misty and you can 
hardly see three ships’ lengths ahead of you, and 
you are lucky under such circumstances if you find 
the light-ship ; still you have to proceed for many 
miles amid shoals on either side before you can 
find the buoy. Only a fortnight ago I was going 
to Calcutta in weather of this sort and I literally 
wondered at the Pilot taking the ship in, and he 
seemed take it in as a matter of course. I think 
you would find, under these circumstances, that 
most Pilots, unless with very steady nerve, would 
prefer to wait until the tide turned, and I t hink 
that a Native of India would, as a rule, fail in the 
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nerve necessary for taking his ship in. Our sea¬ 
men, you must remember, axe the result of many 
generations of seamen. I do not mean to say 
that Natives are incapable and may not be capable 
of doing these things, but our sailors are the 
result of very many years of experience, and I do 
not think these things are learned in a day or 
bom in a people. 

Have you known seamen belonging to the 
Kathiawar coast ?—I hayp met them in their boats. 


Are you aware that they go in these small boats 
to Shanghai, Mauritius, and even to the Cape ?— 
I know they go to Singapore. I do not wish to 
impute the slightest want of courage or nerve to 
Native seamen ; in fact I have the highest possible 
opinion of lascar seamen; but at the same time 
I have a strong feeling that unless you were 
exceptionally lucky in your selection, a Native 
Pilot’s nerves would fail him in taking a very 
valuable ship into Calcutta river in thick weather. 


Bombay. 

Pilot Service. 

See. III. 

Captain Hext, 
M.N. 
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MADRAS. 

Pilot Service. 


Section I.—Note by the Sub-Committee. 

Pilots are maintained at four ports in this Presidency, Madras, Pamban, Keelakarai and 
Cochin. 

At the Port and Harbour of Madras there are two Pilots, the Senior Pilot receiving a 
salary of 113 00 a month and the Junior a salary of 51100, with extra fees for attendance on 
Sundays and holidays and for overtime work. 

There are no rules regulating the appointment of Pilots, but the Port Officer at Madras is 
vested with authority to admit qualified persons to those posts and to promote the less paid 
Pilot to the higher paid post in case of a vacancy. 

The Port Officer is of opiuion that the Pilots at Madras should hold Masters' certificates 
of the Board of Trade. The Pilots are at present Europeans, but a Eufasian formerly held the 
post of Junior Pilot. 

The Pilots are placed under the immediate orders of the Assistant Port Officer. 

At Pamban the Head Pilot is the Port Officer, a European, and draws a consolidated 
salary of R300 a month. 

The other Pilots at Pamban, of whom eleven are Mahomedans and two are Natives of India 
of another sect, hold licenses authorising them to pilot vessels through the channels. These 
licenses are issued only to persons who pass an examination touching their knowledge of the 
channels and currents at Pamban, held by a Board composed of the Port Officer, the Superin¬ 
tendent of Sea Customs, two of the Senior Pilots and an experienced Commander of a Native 
vessel in the roads. Of the pilotage fees one-fifth is paid to the licensed Pilot and the remain¬ 
der credited to the Government for the maintenance of beacons, buoys, dredging, &c. The Port 
Officer of Madras grants, suspends and revokes the licenses of the Pamban Pilots. 

The Pilot staff at Keelakarai is also a licensed service, consisting of fifteen Natives, of 
whom nine are Mahomedans and six Natives of another creed. Candidates are required to pass 
an examination to prove their knowledge of the channels and currents between Keelakarai and 
Pamban and their ability to conduct vessels through the Keelakarai channels. The Board of 
Examiners is composed of the Head Pilot at Pamban and two Keelakarai Pilots who have had at 
least ten years' experience in the channels. Four-fifths of the pilotage fees are paid to the Pilots 
and one-fifth is credited to Government. The Port Officer at Madras grants, suspends and 
revokes the licenses of the Pilots, who are placed under his control and also undpr the control of 
the Government Head Pilot at Pamban. 

There are two Pilots at the port of Cochin, who are appointed by the Port Officer of 
Madras. The Senior Pilot is a Eurasian, the Junior Pilot a Mahomedan, Three-fifths of the 
pilotage fees are paid to the Pilots and two-fifths are credited to Government, but the Pilots 
are guaranteed minimum incomes to be made up, if necessary, from the two-fifths credited to 
Government. In pursuance of this arrangement the Senior Pilot receives R100 and the Junior 
Pilot R40 monthly. 

At present no Pilot at any port in this Presidency receives a pension; but at Cochin, when 
a Senior Pilot became incapable after a service of sixteen years, a gratuity of R960 was granted 
to him. 

The Port Officer of Madras considers that it will be inexpedient to appoint Native Pilots 
at Madras until the harbour is open to country craft. In Pamban and Keelakarai Natives alone 
should, in his judgment, be employed. He considers it advisable to maintain the existing 
arrangements respecting the nationality of the Pilots at Cochin. 

In his evidence before the Sub-Committee, the Port Officer explained that his reasons for 
thinking that the Pilots of Madras must, for the present, be Europeans were that the Pilots 
are required to hold Masters' Certificates and must be qualified to bring into the harbour 
large ships, and that no other class of men have sufficient knowledge or experience to handle 
arge ships. 


Madras. 
Pilot Service. 
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He mentioned that, at times, the state of the weather rendered it difficult to bring into the 
harbour and berth a ship. 

He stated that on the Madras Coast the Native Pilots are principally obtained from 
Hindus, Mahomedans and Lubbays ; but the crafts which they handle scarcely ever exceed 500 
tons burden and are of small draught ; and that at Cochin the larger ships are always piloted 
by the Head Pilot. 

He professed himself to be well acquainted with navigation of the Hughli and gave it as 
his opinion that, to qualify for seryice as a Pilot on that river, a youth should undergo two 
years’ apprenticeship on a sailing vessel or a two years’ course of instruction in a training ship; 
but he added that he thought boys might be trained in the brigs at the Sandheads if there was 
room in those vessels to accommodate them. 

He stated that he had apprenticed two boj'sat Madras in vessels of a suitable class belong¬ 
ing to Messrs. John Allen and Company, where the boys would undergo no special hardships 
and would mess separately from the crew. 
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MADRAS. 

Pilot Service. 

Section II.—Note by the Departmental Member. 


Note by the Port Officer , Madras. 

Pilots are maintained in Madras, Pimban, Keelakarai and Cocbin. In Madras, there are two 
pilots, one the senior pilot on Rs (300) three hundred a month, and the other the junior pilot on Rs. 
(200) two hundred. They draw a fee of Rs. (10) ten for attendance on Sundays and holidays and for 
overtime work. The pilot’s posts have not yet been made permanent, a much needed measure. They 
were formerly called Harbour Master and Assistant Harbour Master, but those designations were 
changed as above, under G.O., Marine No. 561, dated 8th October 1886. There are no regulations 
in force, but the Port officer, Madras, is vested with the authority for admitting persons to those posts 
and of promoting the less paid man to the higher post in case of vacancy. They are placed under the 
immediate orders of the Assistant Port officer and directions have been sanctioned by Government 
for their guidance, vide enclosure No. 1. The scale of pilotage fees, authorised to be levied, is hereto 
annexed. No. 2. Two boats are maintained for the use of the pilots, and the crews are as follows :_ 

as. 

2 Tindals at Rs. 15 each . 30 monthly. 

16 Boatmen „ ,, 12 ,, ... ... ... ... ... 192 „ 

Total 222 


There is a bill-collector on Rs. (17) seventeen a month for collecting the pilotage fees, also two 
peons on Rs. (7) seven and (8) eight, respectively. 

In'Pamban, pilotage rules have been sanctioned by Government, vide G.O., Marine No. 196, 
dated 4th June 1875—copy attached, No. 3. Under those rules licenses are granted to a sufficient 
number of qualified persons authorising them to pilot vessels through the channel. Applicants for 
license are required to pass an examination, touching their knowledge of the channels and currents of 
Pdmban before a committee composed of the Port officer and Government Head Pilot, Superintendent 
of Sea Customs,, two of the senior Pilots (to be taken indiscriminately on the day of examination) and 
an experienced Commander of a Native vessel in the roads, vide G.O., Marine No. 279, dated 15th 
June 1881. Pilotage fees are charged according to the scale annexed to the rules, and the collection 
from each vessel is divided in the proportion of one-fifth to be paid to the pilot, and the remainder 
to be credited to Government for the maintenance of beacons, buoys, dredging, &c. The Port officer 
is also Government Head Pilot and draws a consolidated salary of Rs. (300) three hundred. The 
•Port officer, Madras, is authorised to grant, suspend and revoke the licenses of the Phmban pilots, 
under G.O., Marine No. 95, dated 3rd May 1865. 

In Keelakarai, pilotage rules have been sanctioned by Government and published in the Fort 
St. George Gazette, dated 1st August 1854, page 866—copy enclosed. No. 4. Licenses are granted 
to men who have passed an examination touching their knowledge of the channels and dhrrents 
between Keelakarai and P&mban, to conduct vessels through the Keelakarai channels. The exami¬ 
ning Committee is composed of the Government Head Pilot at P&mban, two Keelakarai pilots, who 
have had at least 10 years' experience in the channels. The pilotage fees chargeable are given 
in the rules and the share payable to the pilots is -fths of the collection on each vessel. They 
are under the control of the Port officer and Government Head Pilot, P&mban. Under G.O., 
Marine No. 49, dated 2nd March 1867, the Port officer, Madras, is vested with the power of granting, 
suspending and revoking the licenses of the Keelakarai pilots. 

In Cochin there are two pilots. No regulation? have been sanctioned. The pilots are appointed 
by the Port officer, Madras, and their promotion is also under his directions. Pilotage fees 
are levied according to the scale sanctioned in G.O., Marine No. 150, dated 1st March 1877. The pilot¬ 
age collections are divided between the pilots and the Government in the proportion of fths to the 
former and -fths to the latter, under a guarantee that should the pilots’ share of fths fall short of Rs. 
(1,920) one thousand nine hundred and twenty annually, the difference shall be made up from the 
fths credited to Government, and following this principle the senior pilot is paid Rs. (100) one 
hundred a month and the junior pilot Rs. (40) forty, so that they may rely on a certain monthly 
income for their maintenance, ride G.O., Marine No. 77, dated 25th February 1876, and No 161, 
dated 6th April 1886. A boat is supplied by Government for their use, and a crew allowed for it 
for the working season; the cost not to exceed Rs. (261) two hundred and sixty-one annually. This 
boat is also used departmentally. 
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Madras. 

Pilot Service. 

Sec. II. 

It. J. B. 
Taylor. 


As regards the second head. At Madras the question is left undecided. The Accountant- 
General reported in his letter to Government, No. 1070, dated 17th March 1881, that if the pay of 
the pilot was to be debited entirely to pilotage fees, and if those fees were retained as Imperial or 
Provincial receipts, the pilot would be entitled to leave, pension, &e., under the ordinary rules. If, 
on the other hand, the pay was not to be met from pilotage receipts, or if those receipts were to be 
treated as Port Fund receipts and not as Imperial or Provincial receipts, then the pilot's service 
could only count for pension if with the sanction of the local Government he subscribed for a 
pension under rule II of section 46 ( b ), Civil Pension Code. The leave allowances in the latter 
case would have to be met from the same source as his pay was met. In G.O., No. 24, Financial, 
dated 6th January 1882, the Government were pleased to rule as follows : Both Port and Pilotage 
Funds being Provincial, the Government would have no objection to crediting the amount of the 
net surplus under the latter to the Port Funds at the end of each year, on the understanding that 
the Port Fund undertook to do what would be legitimately chargeable against pilotage fees. In 
Phmban, Keelakarai and Cochin nil. There has been a case at Cochin, where the senior pilot, on 
becoming incapacitated after a service of 16 years, was granted a gratuity of Rs. (960) nine hundred 
and sixty. At the same port the pilots memorialised to be admitted to the benefits of the Uncove¬ 
nanted Civil Service which the Government refused, vide G.O., Petition, dated 12th January 1880. 

Referring to the third head. For Madras and Cochin the pilots should hold Masters' certificate 
of competency. For Pambau and Keelakarai a knowledge of the channels and currents are required 
on the part of the pilots, with the capacity of navigating vessels through the channels. 

In respect of the fourth head. In Madras both the pilots are Europeans. The post of junior pilot 
was once held by a Eurasian. Natives are not recommended here till the harbour is open to country 
craft. In Pdmban and Keelakarai the pilots are Natives and, under existing conditions, they will be 
confined to that class. In Cochin the senior pilot is Eurasian, and the junior pilot is Native. It is 
advisable to maintain this arrangement. 

.With regard to the fifth head, the particulars required are furnished in the form given :— 


Existing organization and constitution of the Pilot Service Department. 


1 

2 

3 

4 



Distribution of tho 

Number of appointments in bach class ok grade now 

HELD BY— 

Department. 

gazetted appoint¬ 
ments or of appoint, 
ments not being 

gazetted appoint¬ 
ments and of other 
appointments men¬ 
tioned in column 2 
amongst classes and 
grades, with rate of 
pay attached to each. 

JJ 

l 

Euro- 

2 

Euro- : 
peans 
'domi¬ 
ciled in 
India. 

3 


4 

Natives of India. 

• 

purely clorical of 
salaries of Rs. 100 
and upwards. 

pean8 
notdomi- 
cilcd in 
India. 

Eura¬ 

sians. 

M 

Hindus. 

1 

| (*) 
Moha- 
medana. 

M 

Others. 

(i) 

Total. 

Marine Depart¬ 
ment, Madras. 

• • « • 

.... 

2 

. . 

.. 


. . 

. . 

' 2 

Marine Depart¬ 
ment, P6mban. 

Marine Depart¬ 
ment, Keela¬ 
karai. 

Marine Depart¬ 
ment, Cochin. 

* 

* Ono. 

.... 


•• 



11 

9 . 

1 

2 

6 

14 

16 

2 


• Port Officer and Government Head Pilot receiving no pilotage lor Pilot work. 
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MADRAS. 

Pilot Service. 

Section III.—Sittings at Madras. 


Witness No. I.— 1st August 1887. 

Examination of Lieutenant J. H. Taylor, R.N.R., Port Officer, Madras. 


The President. 

I observe from your Note that you consider that 
the local Pilots should he Europeans for the 
present. Why are you of that opinion ?— 
Because they have to bring into the Harbour 
large ships, and no other class of men have the 
nautical knowledge and experience of handling 
large ships. A Pilot here is required to have a 
Board of Trade Master’s certificate. The weather 
here at times renders the entrance to the Harbour 
difficult, but no Native can bring in a steamer. 

The pilotage offers no great difficulty so far 
as depths are concerned ?—No; the difficulty 
is in entering the Harbour and berthing your 
ship. 

Are you acquainted with the River Hughli ?— 
Very well. 

Is it in your opinion necessary that before a 
youth is qualified to he a Pilot on the Hughli, he 
should have served an apprenticeship for two 
years in a sea-going sailing vessel, or have received 
a two years’ course of instruction on board a 
training ship ?—Certainly. 


Have you apprenticed any hoys here P—Yes, 
two. 

Were they apprenticed to vessels of a class you 
would recommend for youngsters ? — Yes, they 
belonged to the John Aden’s line. 

Will these boys have to undergo any special 
hardships?—No, and they will mess separately 
from the crew. 

And you think that a nautical education of 
that kind is Decessary for a Pilot on the Hughli 
apart from the training he would get at the Sand- 
heads ?—They might learn on the brigs if there 
was room for them. Of course, much of the 
knowledge which is useful on the Hughli is heaving 
the lead. 

Of what class are the Native Pilots on the 
coast ?—I think they are a mixture of Hindus, 
Moplas and Lubbays. 

Do they pilot any large craft ?—Up to about 
500 tons. At Cochin ships run up to 1,000 
tons, but they never draw much water, and large 
steamers are always piloted by the Head Pilot. 
The largest ship that has run through the 
PAmban Channel is about 500 tons. 
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